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THE BEGINNINGS OF COLLEGES. 


BEFORE I speak of the origins of Colleges at our old Univer- 
sities I have to ask myself a question. It is large, but relevant. 
What is a University, and what is a College? Or rather, what 
was the accepted meaning of those names when they were first 
applied to institutions for the advancement of general learning? 

Of course, both words are derived from the Latin through 
French. Universities and Colleges came to England through 
‘ French influences at a time when more than half France was 
in the dominion of Anglo-French kings. Paris was the pit 
whence Oxford and Cambridge with their Colleges were digged. 
But while central governments were still in the making, and when 
nationalities had not attained self-consciousness, there was @ 
power and an attraction ever present to the scholarly mind in 
the name and tradition of Rome—the Rome of literature and 
learning and especially of justice, the Rome whose speech was 
the speech of all constructive thought, whose thought, since the 
submergence of Greece, was the only shaping spirit that moved 
on the formless void of barbarism. We first hear of scholars at 
Cambridge in the year 1209, when there was a great migration 
hither of clerks of the University of Oxford. Did they find a 
University here on their arrival? Matthew of Paris does not say 
so. Hinc lucem says the motto of our University. May we not 
perhaps infer that the lamp was handed to us from Oxford, whose 
own illuminatio was from Paris, as Paris caught the light from 
the schools of Italy? 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when Oxford and 
Cambridge began, there was no conception that a University 
was a national institution—much less that it was a local one. 
The earliest benefactor of Cambridge came from the then 
anarchically independent country of Ireland—one William of 
Kilkenny. The scholars of Merton, whose College at Oxford was 
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the first to be governed by a code of statutes, were allowed to 
study at any University, and a principal part of their property 
lay in Cambridge. Duns Scotus, who is said to have been a 
Fellow, seems to have been an Irishman: he taught at Paris 
and is said to have died at Cologne. So little had Oxford and 
Cambridge asserted their position as national institutions in the 
thirteenth century that nearly all the English scholars of that 
time had received some part of their education at Paris: Walter 
Map, Giraldus Cambrensis, Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, 
Stephen Langton, were of the number. When Henry III. 
visited Paris in 1254 the English students went in procession to 
meet him with tapers and garlands and musical instruments. 
The statutes of one of our early Colleges, Pembroke, prescribed 
that a Frenchman was to be preferred to an Englishman in elec- 
tion to a Fellowship. So little is, and was, our University 
attached to the soil of Cambridge, that it is only due to the 
poverty of the English language that we call it the University of 
Cambridge. Latin is more precise. If a King addresses a writ 
to the townsmen of Cambridge, he styles them “burgesses of 
Cambridge,” burgenses de Cantebrigia, and their town is “the 
town of Cambridge,” villa Cantebrigie. But if it be the Univer- 
sity which he is addressing, he is careful to call it the Cante- 
brigian University, Universitas Cantebrigiensis, just as the neigh- 
bouring bishop is Episcopus Eliensis, because a bishop is not 
ascript to the soil, as, e.g., an earl was attached to Kent, comes 
de Kancia, but is a member of the universal episcopate. 

But, though Cambridge University is so far universal that it 
exists wherever there are men accredited to teach by the licence 
of its degree, Universitas did not, in its original application, imply 
that its sphere was universal and ubiquitous. That was rather 
the implication of Generale Studium, which in the Middle Ages 
was the common designation of such teaching bodies. In Roman 
law language Universitas meant simply “a corporation,” any body 
of men associated for purposes civil or religious. The word 
requires a genitive to give it particularity, and an organised 
teaching body is a Universitas Scholarum, a corporation of 
scholars. 

The curious thing about this ubiquitous University in its 
infant days was that it had no real property at all. Its scholars, 
always prepared for flight to Stamford or Northampton, lived 
wherever they could, in lodgings or boarding-houses ; its teaching 
went on in hired premises, and its deliberations and exercises in 
a parish church, where it had not even a patron’s privilege. It 
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is the essence of a College from the outset that it has buildings 
of its own, and lands and rents to provide its revenues. The 
College lived on alms, the University on fees. It was an after- 
thought, which was not suggested until the sixteenth century, to 
subsidise University teachers with endowment. It was an after- 
thought of about the same date for Colleges to accept students 
who paid for their board and education. The existence of this 
class, called at Cambridge “pensioners,” is ignored in the statutes 
of primitive Colleges. Another fundamental difference between 
the medieval University and College was that the University 
required its certificated members to teach in its schools for some 
’ time after graduation : the earlier Colleges did not undertake to 
teach at all. 

Rome and the municipal towns allied to it had many collegia : 
colleges of Government officials, consuls, tribunes, etc. ; colleges 
of priests and augurs; colleges of merchants and artisans. The 
word collegium means no more than an association of colleagues. 
The College so far resembled a collegium that the members of 
either body had a common and limited purpose—study in the case 
of the College ; also that either of them was a select society, all 
of whose members were included in the larger unit of the State, 
the municipality or the University, but were under the governance 
of ordinances in the framing of which the larger corporation had 
no voice. Like the gilds of Bacchanals at Rome, the College 
had its independent magister, its common funds, its common 
secrets, which Fellows on their admission took oath not to reveal 
to anyone outside their community. But there the resemblance 
ended. The University was a gild or trades union; the College 
was not. The benefits of a medieval. craft or religious gild were 
mutual to its members and maintained by their common con- 
tribution ; the members of the College furnished nothing to the 
joint stock, and while all of them received alms, they gave none. 

Remark that this word “College” was originally applied to 
a society of men, not to the buildings which they occupied. In 
early documents a careful distinction is made between the 
collegium, consisting of scholars, and the house, domus, or hall, 
aula, which they inhabited. The first college buildings were 
known as the House of St. Peter, or the Hall of the Scholars of 
the Bishops of Ely. The next was the House of St. Michael, 
and then followed Clare Hall, King’s Hall, Pembroke Hall, 
Gonvile Hall, the House of Corpus Christi, God’s House. 

Here we have some light on the origin of college buildings. 
Our first College, Peterhouse, was founded in 1284. Within 
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sixty-eight years of that date no fewer than eight endowed 
Colleges had come into existence at Cambridge, the latest being 
Corpus in 1352. Hardly a trace of the architectural work of that 
period is to be found in any of the eight. The reason is not so 
much that buildings of collegiate type have been destroyed. They 
hardly existed, except in cases where Colleges, such as Peterhouse 
and Trinity Hall, inherited fragments of an earlier monastic 
establishment. The complete College plan, with chapel, hall, 
chambers and offices disposed about a quadrangle, dates only from 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Let us consider the conditions and needs of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries which College founders had in view. 
Their aims were entirely eleemosynary—to aid the poor scholar by 
providing him with lodging and the necessaries of life, and by 
putting him under the guidance of a.senior Master to protect his 
inexperience from profiteering townsmen. The beneficiaries were 
secular, not attached to monastic institutions. Stately chapels 
and large halls were neither necessary nor desirable : the seclusion 
of cloister studies was unapt for the emancipated clerk whose 
lectures were anywhere but in his own household ; large libraries 
were not to be compassed by the scholar whose business was to 
read, not to transcribe, books. The name given to the dwelling- 
place, House or Hall, implies that it was an ordinary house, 
acquired by purchase, and it needed little or no adaptation to fit 
it for the uses of scholars. Bishop Balsham acquired two hostels, 
hospitia, for his Peterhouse scholars; for the seven clerks of 
Michaelhouse the founder, Hervéy de Stanton, purchased a house 
in St. Michael’s Lane, now Trinity Lane; the original scholars 
of Clare were planted in two houses which had been the property 
of the University, probably as hostels; the house of a certain 
Robert de Croyland was large enough to accommodate the thirty- 
two scholars of King’s Hall; Pembroke Hall, Gonvile Hall, 
Trinity Hall, all took root in previously existing buildings. 
Before the fifteenth century brick was unknown in Cambridge 
as @ building material, and Barnack stone from Northamptonshire 
was too expensive to be employed except in churches. We hear, 
indeed, of exceptional houses of stone, the stone being the hard 
chalk brought from Cherry Hinton or Burwell, villages near Cam- 
bridge. But ordinary houses were constructed of clay and timber 
and roofed with thatch : one hostel got the name of Tiled Hostel 
from the singularity of its covering. Houses of such materials 
fell rapidly to decay, and, as time went on, were replaced by 
more durable buildings, though little in the way of architectural 
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design was attempted until Henry VI. founded his College of 
King’s. 

It is clear that the sites and, indeed, the actual houses origin- 
ally assigned to the college scholars had in many cases been 
previously occupied as University boarding-houses called hostels. 
You may remember that the two Cambridge clerks in Chaucer’s 
story belonged to a great College which Chaucer calls Soler Hall. 
But the Oxford scholar, “hendy Nicholas,” lodged in a carpenter’s 
house, and this was the earlier plan in Universities before they 
became organised and disciplined. This system of free quartering 
suffered from grave disadvantages. The clerks complained of the 
exactions of the townsmen, the townsmen of the unruliness of 
the clerks. Riot and bloodshed were the outcome ; to stay which, 
in 1231, the King required the county sheriff to proclaim that no 
clerk should remain in the University who was not under the 
care and responsibility of a master of arts. By the same ordin- 
ance the King directed that hostels of students should be licensed 
by a joint committee of graduates and townsmen. This, you 
will observe, was fifty years before the foundation of Peterhouse. 
Student hostels in an unlicensed way existed, no doubt, before 
1231, but after that time they multiplied exceedingly, and for 
some centuries they absorbed a far larger number of the scholars 
than were contained in the few Colleges. In 1278, just four years 
before Balsham’s foundation at Peterhouse, the commissioners 
of Edward I. made a full and minute return to the King of all 
the owners of house property in Cambridge. They make no 
specific mention of hostels, but they show that very many houses 
in the town were owned by University graduates. Many of them 
had been held by a succession of graduates, and not a few of 
them became known, at a rather later time, as hostels. In the 
next century the business of hostel-keeping, which was limited 
to graduates, developed on a large scale. Dr. Caius, writing in 
1573, enumerates seventeen which he says existed within his 
recollection, and many more had disappeared before his time. 
Some of them were large, ranking in population with the larger 
colleges of their time. All of them ceased to exist about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and some of them were merged 
in colleges, serving as pensionaries, or chambers for pensioners, 
i.€., persons not on the College foundation. 

As hostels had no endowment, and consequently no statutes 
to govern them, their internal economy was more democratic than 
that of the Colleges; in some respects the fellow-scholars, as their 
inmates were called, could override the action of their principal. 
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But there is evidence in the earliest college statutes that the 
conditions which they prescribe were in a general way based on 
the experience afforded by life in hostels. In particular, the plan, 
universally prevailing in hostels, that the residents elected their 
own principal was copied in the statutes which leave the choice 
of Master to the joint occupants of the College. Early founders 
did not claim the right of advocation for themselves, their heirs 
and successors; only at Magdalene and at Trinity, in days of 
Tudor arrogance, was the nomination given to an individual. 
Under the old boarding-house plan the function of the principal 
was simply to attend to the domestic needs and business concerns 
of the household, and in most early statutes it is prescribed that 
the Master shall not be concerned with teaching, but devote 
himself to the daily affairs of the community. 

It is likely that all material traces of the old hostels have 
disappeared, unless possibly some of their masonry is embedded 
in College fabrics, as, e.g., in the Great Court of Trinity. 
Several, whose buildings were more substantial, survived as late 
as 1592, when John Hamond made his plan of Cambridge, and 
several of them became ordinary inns. The ancient Castle Inn 
in St. Andrew’s Street stands on the site of one of the oldest 
hostels, Rudd’s Hostel, which was in existence in the year when 
Peterhouse was founded. But it is plain from the dimensions of 
their sites, recorded in old deeds, that many of them were 
ordinary houses fronting a street, and such houses, if they were 
adjacent to a college, were inevitably removed when colleges 
began to take quadrangular form: For example, two old hostels 
which fronted Trumpington Street were destroyed about 1628 
when Peterhouse chapel was built; they were possibly the same 
two in which Balsham quartered his scholars in 1284, when he 
removed them from the Hospital of St. John. Garret Hostel and 
Ovyng’s Inn, which had served as pensionaries to Trinity, lasted 
until the close of the sixteenth century. 

The history of the evolution of the quadrangular plan in Cam- 
bridge colleges is interesting. It is quite distinct from that which 
was usual at Oxford after Wykeham’s foundation of New College. 
The stereotyped Cambridge arrangement, of which familiar 
examples are seen in the principal courts of Queens’, Christ’s, 
St. John’s and Trinity, was only arrived ‘at after previous experi- 
ment and at a time when the uses of Colleges had been modified 
and Founders recognised their extended needs. Professor Willis, 
part author of The Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge, was of opinion that the usual quadrangular plan was 
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derived from the great mansions of the fifteenth-century aristo- 
cracy, and in support of his view he selected Haddon Hall, in 
Derbyshire, as furnishing a striking parallel in its plan to the 
original court of Queens’. The resemblance between them is 
certainly very close, but it would be a historical mistake to sup- 
pose that the designer of Queens’ went to Haddon or any other 
baronial hall for his pattern. Queens’, though its arrangement 
is the outcome of the experience of an earlier age, is the erection 
of one time and a single designer. Of the buildings surrounding 
the main court at Haddon, some are of earlier, some of later, 
date than the entrance court of Queens’. The planner of Queens’ 
found his suggestion, much nearer than Haddon, in the houses 
of better-class burghers, such as in several cases had been appro- 
priated to the scholars’ uses at Cambridge. A stone’s throw from 
his site was the little court of Pembroke—the smallest and 
earliest College quadrangle at Cambridge. It occupied the site 
and probably incorporated some of the buildings of a University 
Hostel, and it may be taken as illustrating the development of a 
town house into a College quadrangle. Andrew Doket, the first 
President and perhaps the designer of Queens’, was rector of 
St. Botolph’s Church, which stands but a few paces from Pem- 
broke gate. He made it his business at Queens’ to improve on 
the arrangement at Pembroke, which was good enough for 1347, 
but not good enough for 1448. 

In the planning of Cambridge Colleges we recognise three 
periods :— 

I. From 1284 to 1352, including the Colleges beginning with 
Peterhouse and ending with Corpus. After the Black Death, in 
1348, there was a gap of ninety years before College building was 
resumed at King’s, in 1441. Henry VI.’s plan for King’s was 
never carried out, and it did not serve as a model for Colleges 
founded after it. 

II. The Colleges founded between 1448 and 1546, including 
Queens’, Christ’s, St. John’s, Magdalene and Trinity. Jesus, 
founded in 1496, inherited monastic buildings, and consequently 
its cloister court is of the monastic pattern and quite exceptional. 
In the other Colleges we see a plan which for a century remained 
unaltered. 

ITI. In 1557, Dr. Caius, when he added a second court to 
Gonvile Hall, adopted a new plan in which one side was not 
occupied by buildings, but merely closed by a wall. This plan 
was followed in the original arrangement of Emmanuel and 
Sidney. 
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Before we discuss these successive methods of College planning 
we must take into consideration some local conditions which pro- 
foundly influenced them. Dr. Rashdall in his great book, The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, described Cambridge 
as “‘a marsh town.” If there is disparagement in the description, 
it has, or had, the justification of being true. Cambridge is not, 
indeed, situated in or very near the Fenland, but the early town 
was built on a peninsula of relatively high ground within a loop 
of the river, which periodically overflowed what bank it had and 
left an uninhabitable marsh on either flank of the peninsula. 
When Colleges came into existence, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, nearly all the higher ground was occupied by the houses 
of townsmen or of religious bodies, and the Colleges, if they were 
not outside the borough limits, had perforce to find themselves 
sites on the less eligible lower parts; and when they began to 
build in a permanent way they artificially raised the soil to create 
dry sites. In this way most of the ground between the river 
and the High Street (now Trinity Street and King’s Parade) has 
been heightened by several feet. 

Three main thoroughfares ran along the high or heightened 
ground, viz., the present St. Andrew’s Street, the High Street 
and a street called Milne Street, which began at the front of 
Queens’ and ended at the south-west corner of the Great Court 
of Trinity. It is important to remember that all these streets 
ran roughly north and south. 

Milne Street was not, like the other two streets, an arterial 
road ; it began and ended nowhere. in particular, and, as it was 
carried along the raised ground, it was obviously of later con- 
struction than the others. None of the Colleges before Pem- 
broke had their entrance in the High Street or St. Andrew’s 
Street. They were built either along Milne Street or in cross 
lanes which ran from the High Street towards the river. Peter- 
house, Michaelhouse, Gonvile Hall, King’s Hall, were all located 
in such cross lanes, and their entrances were from the north or 
the south. None of these Colleges in their first days had chapels 
of their own. Peterhouse and Michaelhouse satisfied their wants 
by using parish churches. When Gonvile Hall built itself a 
chapel, c. 1393, its orientation necessitated the placing of it in 
the range facing the Gate of Entrance. The chapel of King’s 
Hall, built seventy years later, was placed anomalously outside 
the principal court. 

The student household, whether College or hostel, was con- 
tained in domestic buildings of ordinary kind, but naturally larger 
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than the ordinary in most cases. Let us see what such a building 
in Cambridge might be like in the fourteenth century. For- 
tunately from contemporary evidence we can make some kind of 
picture of a house, originally the dwelling of a well-to-do towns- 
man, which was adapted to the uses of a scholar community. 
One of the Colleges which were suppressed in 1546 and incor- 
porated in Trinity was King’s Hall, which at that date occupied 
the northern part of the Great Court. When Edward III. 
founded it in 1337 he placed his thirty-two scholars in a house 
which he purchased for the purpose from a certain Robert de 
Croyland, who was apparently a graduate of the University and 
rector of Oundle. From the accounts of the first. year of the 
newly established College we can gather the distribution of its 
several parts. They together formed a three-sided quadrangle 
entered from the south by a gateway which had a room above 
it, but no tower. The side next the street was vacant, except 
for the gatehouse. Facing the entrance and next to the kitchen 
was the hall, and on the left side on entering the court was the 
dwelling of the Master. The other parts were occupied by 
students’ chambers. Such a house, of course, had no chapel. 

In this simple structure we see the constituent elements of 
the early College, which by a process of evolution ultimately 
brought about the arrangement which became typical in Cam- 
bridge Colleges in the century beginning 1448. We need pay 
no regard to secondary courts which were added at later dates. 
The original court contained all the buildings which were indis- 
pensable to the common life. The Colleges of the first type had 
no gate-towers and no chapels. For their devotions the scholars 
were statutably tied to some neighbouring church. Sometimes 
a gallery containing a chapel connected church and College, as 
St. Peter’s Church was attached to Peterhouse and St. Benet’s 
to Benet (otherwise Corpus) College. There are still examples 
in English country villages of access by a covered way from a 
manor-house to a church, and they were once commoner than 
now. 

Pembroke Hall, one of the latest of the Colleges of the first 
type, shows a transitional stage in court planning. Its first 
chapel, on the north side of the quadrangle, was inconveniently 
placed with its eastern wall separating it from the kitchen. The 
southern side of the court, which was the natural position for 
the chapel, was probably occupied by the hostel buildings in which 
the scholars were placed when the College was founded. At 
Oxford the arrangement, seen at New College and copied in 
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Colleges of later date, was to place hall and chapel in the same 
wing, the east wall of the chapel separating it from the dais end 
of the hall. This plan was never adopted at Cambridge, where 
the east wall of the chapel, except at Pembroke, always con- 
tained a large window. At all times in College planning the 
position of the kitchen was a crucial factor. Obviously it must 
be placed at one end or other of the hall, and it was equally 
necessary that it should be approached by a side lane, so as to 
avoid the delivery of goods at the front gate. The kitchen must 
be on that side of the hall where there is a side lane. 

In Colleges of the second type we see a systematic plan which 
was usually carried out at one time—not by the gradual and more 
or less fortuitous process which prevailed in the earlier days. 
The constituent parts fit themselves into the most convenient 
places. The gate is opposite the screens passage at Queens’, 
St. John’s and Magdalene; at Christ’s, the screens being neces- 
sarily in the angle of the court, this arrangement is not possible; 
and at Trinity the Great Gate, being a legacy from King’s Hall, 
is in an anomalous position in relation to the court. The kitchen 
is next the side lane, and the hall adjoins it and therefore fronts 
the gate. The chapel is right or left on entering the court, 
according as the entrance is from east or west. For the con- 
venience of the Master, his lodging is between the chapel: and 
hall, and it usually has an external turret staircase descending 
from the upper floor to the court or garden. The Combination 
Room is usually at the dais end of the hall, remote from the 
kitchen. 

The newer Colleges, Emmanuel and Sidney, abandoned the 
traditional arrangement in their first plan. Each of them in- 
herited some relics of conventual buildings, and the convenience 
of building on old foundations, rather than Protestant perversity, 
suggested the placing of their chapels with axis north and south. 
But the practical advantage of the old plan was so evident that 
both Colleges in process of time had to remove or reconstruct a 
good deal of their buildings. In their purely domestic and secular 
type Cambridge Colleges reflect the practical habit of the Cam- 
bridge mind. Burghers we were and burghers we remain. This 
is @ difference obvious and characteristic between Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

ARTHUR GRAY. 





EUROPE BEFORE THE WAR. 


THE old Europe into which we were born perished in the fires 
of the Great War, and has passed into history. We can study 
it, as Tacitus recommended, sine ira et studio; and, indeed, now 
that the soldier has done his work, it is the duty and the privi- 
lege of the historian to occupy the stage. His task is rendered 
at once more urgent and more promising by the immense acces- 
sions to knowledge that have taken place since the end of the 
struggle. Professor Pribram’s Secret Treaties of Austria- 
Hungary—beyond comparison the most important contribution 
to contemporary history that has appeared for many years—has 
revealed the Triple Alliance in its original form and its succes- 
sive modifications. The French “Livre Jaune,” L’Alliance 
Franco-Russe, has unveiled the jealously guarded secret—of 
which even Sir Edward Grey was unaware before the war—of 
the relations and obligations of France and Russia. The 
memories and apologias of such men as Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Jagow, Helfferich, Lichnowsky, Tirpitz, Isvolsky, Bogischevich, 
Haldane, Loreburn, Eckhardstein and Otto Hammann unlock 
many a secret drawer in the Chancelleries of Europe. The 
Kaiser’s letters to the Tsar confirm the impression of his restless 
and unbalanced temperament and his instinctive dislike of British 
institutions and ideas. The five volumes of despatches from 
Belgian diplomatists all over Europe during the generation before 
1914 (edited by Schwertfeger) graphically depict the Continent 
sundered into two armed camps and stumbling blindly towards 
its doom. The Bolshevists have laid us all under an obligation 
by unearthing many a tortuous path of Tsarist diplomacy. And 
finally the Kautzky volumes and the latest Austrian Red-book 
enable us to reconstruct from hour to hour the events of the 
hectic weeks of July, 1914. In the light of this mass of fresh 
evidence diplomatic history must be rewritten, and the earlier 
belligerent apologias must be scrapped. If we are to understand 
and reconstruct the Europe that has gone down in smoke and 
flame, we must master the new material and take off our war 
spectacles, 
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The European system which provoked and perished in the 
conflict dates from the Franco-German War. Had Bismarck 
insisted on overruling the soldiers in 1871 as he had done in 1866, 
and contented himself with Alsace and an increased indemnity 
in lieu of Metz, we might never have had the war of 1914. 
Alsace, though French in sympathy, was German in blood and 
language, and might possibly have been assimilated ; but Lorraine 
was hopelessly indigestible. Thus the Treaty of Frankfurt left 
victorious Germany determined to preserve what she had won, 
and vanquished France resolved to reverse the decision of Sedan 
whenever the political constellation should alter to her advan- 
tage. Here is the root of the sinister division of Europe into 
two camps, captained respectively by Germany and France, each 
eager to secure as many allies as possible for its own ends. The 
history of the European system since 1871 falls naturally into 
four chapters, the first dealing with the two decades when Bis- 
marck bestrode the world like a Colossus, the second with the 
formation of the Dual Alliance, the third with the entry of Great 
Britain into the Franco-Russian firm, the fourth with the 
antagonism of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. Let 
us glance at each of these periods in turn. 

When the German Empire was safely founded, Bismarck’s 
incomparable skill was devoted to preventing the formation of a 
coalition which might destroy it. A friendless France was not 
a danger, and therefore France must be kept in quarantine. The 
victory of Germany was so overwhelming that Francis Joseph 
recognised the fait accompli, parted -with Beust, and paid a visit 
to Berlin in 1872, where he met the Tsar. The meeting of the 
three great monarchs of the Continent put the seal on the new 
order, and, though no document was signed, men spoke of the 
Dreikaiserbund as the dominant factor in European politics. A 
rift within the lute appeared in 1875, when German threats to 
France brought the Tsar post haste to Berlin, and Gortschakoff 
aroused the anger of Bismarck by his complacent telegram, 
Maintenant la paix est assurée. More serious tension arose in 
1878 when Bismarck’s réle of “honest broker” at the Congress 
of Berlin was too academic to please the Tsar, who expected 
gratitude for his benevolent neutrality in 1870. In the following 
year the relations of Russia and Austria became so strained that 
Bismarck was reluctantly compelled to choose between them; 
and he naturally chose Austria. Andrassy was also looking round 
for a good insurance office, and he could only find it in Berlin. 
The Dua] Alliance was quickly arranged at Gastein, and signed 
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by the two Emperors; but it was not the pact which Bismarck 
had travelled south to secure. Andrassy used to describe Bis- 
marck’s almost threatening demeanour as he urged his plan of 
mutual assistance against a French as well as a Russian attack. 
But Austria had no quarrel with France, and the great Hungarian 
statesman stuck to his guns. The pact, which formed the corner- 
stone of the European system and lasted unchanged till the Great 
War, merely pledged its signatories to mutual support if either 
was attacked by Russia or by another Power supported by 
Russia. 

Though the Dreikaiserbund of 1872 had broken down, Bis- 
marck was as determined as ever to prevent Russia from becom- 
ing an enemy or the ally of an enemy; and in 1881 he formed 
a new League of the Three Emperors, based in this case on a 
written agreement for three years, the governing clause of which 
pledged the signatories to neutrality if any of them were attacked 
by a fourth party. This treaty, which we may read in Pribram’s 
pages, was renewed in 1884; and when Austro-Russian tension 
prevented a second renewal in 1887, Bismarck saved what he 
could from the wreck and concluded for three years the secret 
treaty of re-insurance, the existence of which was only revealed 
to the world by its author in 1896. 

The Bismarckian system for maintaining the status quo on 
the Rhine, which rested on the Austrian alliance and the neu- 
trality of Russia, was strengthened in 1882 by the accession of 
Italy. When France took Tunis in 1881, the Italian Govern- 
ment in a paroxysm of anger turned to Bismarck ; but the Chan- 
cellor bluntly informed his impatient suitors that the road to 
Berlin lay through Vienna. The Triple Alliance provided that 
if Italy were attacked by France, both Germany and Austria 
would support her ; and that if Germany were attacked by France, 
Italy would render help. In 1882, as in 1879, we note the 
refusal of Austria to be involved in a Franco-German conflict. 
The imposing structure was still further buttressed in 1881 by 
an Austro-Serbian alliance for ten years, and by the secret entry 
of Roumania, under its Hohenzollern ruler, into the Bismarckian 
orbit in 1883. And finally, as we shall see later, Germany 
enjoyed the confidence of the great island Power which stood 
proudly aloof from the entanglements of the Continent. 

So long as Bismarck was at the helm, France remained 
without a friend; but within a few months of his fall in 1890 
the first steps towards the conclusion of a Franco-Russian 
alliance were taken. The beau geste of Alexander II. in 1875, 
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when he threw his shield over the threatened country, was at 
once a warning to Berlin and a signal to Paris; and far-sighted 
men began to foretell a rapprochement between the autocracy and 
the Republic. A tentative approach by Russia in 1880 received 
no encouragement ; and it was not till a Russian loan was quoted 
on the Paris Bourse in 1888 that the weather-prophets began 
to scan the heavens with lively expectation. The French Yellow- 
book, published in 1918, relates at length the stages of the 
process by which France secured her ally. For France was the 
wooer, and Russia the wooed. Alexander III., unlike his father 
and grandfather, was anti-German ; he was also the guardian of 
autocracy and orthodoxy, and an intimate relationship with the 
sceptical democracy of the West was not to his taste. But the 
refusal of the Emperor William II. to renew the neutrality 
treaty when it ran out in 1890 changed the situation ; and when 
General Boisdeffre visited Petrograd for the summer manceuvres 
in that year, he was instructed to sound his hosts. He dis- 
covered a willingness to discuss high politics, and in the summer 
of 1891 a document was signed pledging the Governments to 
discuss common action if peace appeared to be threatened. This 
simple formula was all that the Tsar desired, and he argued that 
between men of honour nothing more was required. In Paris, 
on the other hand, it was regarded as merely the recognition 
of a principle, the practical value of which lay in its application. 
Negotiations followed between the chiefs of the French and 
Russian staffs, by whom a military convention was initialled in 
the summer of 1892. It now only remained to secure the signa- 
ture of the Tsar; but owing to the serious illness of de Giers, 
the Foreign Minister, the prolonged absence of the Tsar in 
Denmark, and other reasons, the Imperial approval was only 
obtained at the end of 1893. It had taken France more than 
three years to secure an ally with definite military obligations. 
Meanwhile the visits of French and Russian squadrons to each 
other’s shores gave public opinion the opportunity of strengthen- 
ing the hands of the diplomatists who were working behind the 
scenes. The Dual Alliance, the existence of which was officially 
proclaimed in 1897 on the visit of President Faure to Nicholas II., 
provided that if France were attacked by Germany, or by Italy 
aided by Germany, Russia would come to. her help, while if 
Russia were attacked by Germany, or by Austria aided by Ger- 
many, France would support her. The Dual Alliance was 
hailed with delight in France; for, though its terms were un- 
known, its conclusion marked the end of her isolation, and filled 
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her with a self-confidence which she had not known since the 
année terrible. 

The Triple Alliance was no longer the undisputed master of 
Europe ; but the scales of the balance were not yet even. British 
opinion had sympathised with Germany, at any rate during the 
early stages of the war of 1870, and the marriage of an English 
princess to the German Crown Prince established intimate rela- 
tions between Windsor and Potsdam. In 1875 Queen Victoria 
had written an autograph letter to the Emperor William 
imploring him to keep the peace; but her intervention left no 
bad blood, for Bismarck was resolved to remain friends with 
Great Britain no less than with Russia. We have recently 
learned from the sixth volume of the Life of Disraeli that in the 
summer of 1879, when the tension with Russia was at its height, 
Count Hatzfeldt journeyed to Hughenden to offer a German 
alliance. The Russophobe Premier, while expressing his con- 
fidence in German policy, replied that he must consult the Queen 
and the Foreign Minister. Nothing more was heard of the 
matter ; for Bismarck, who could hardly have expected his offer 
to be accepted, was well aware of British good-will, and shortly 
afterwards concluded the alliance with Austria. 

Great Britain’s penchant for the Triple Alliance was 
strengthened by her apprehensions of Russia and her friction 
with France. The three years’ crisis in the Near East was 
terminated by the Treaty of Berlin; but the antagonism was 
renewed in the Afghan War of 1879, and in 1885 the Penjdeh 
incident compelled even the Russophil Gladstone to rattle the 
sword. It was, indeed, common ground between the two great 
parties that Russian approaches towards the Indian frontier must 
be watched with taut muscles and unsleeping eyes. The career 
of colonial expansion on which France embarked under Jules 
Ferry was also bound to create friction; and the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt rankled in patriotic French bosoms in a degree 
only less than the loss of the Rhine provinces. It was the fault, 
however, not of Great Britain but of France herself that she 
lost her footing in the valley of the Nile; for when the Arabi 
rebellion broke out, she was invited to co-operate in its suppres- 
sion. Largely owing to Clemenceau the responsibility was 
declined, with the inevitable result that the country which paid 
the piper called the tune. France’s blunder was cleverly capi- 
talised by Bismarck, who used to remark “In Egypt I am 
English,” and smoothed our path in every possible way. 

If it had been the practice of Great Britain to join Continental 
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alliances, everyone knew that she would have entered the Triple 
Alliance ; and we may read in Pribram's pages the supplementary 
protocols signed in 1882 by each of its members, expressly 
recognising that the Alliance was not directed against Great 
Britain. But though we never actually became partners in the 
Central European firm, we served for a time, so to speak, on a 
sub-committee. The determination of Russia to dominate the 
Bulgaria which she had created was natural enough; but the 
young protégé soon had enough of leading-strings, and the party 
of independence found a dauntless leader in Stambuloff. It 
was a settled principle of Austrian policy to head Russia away 
from the Straits; and in 1887 Kalnoky, the Foreign Minister, 
determined to assert himself. Receiving no encouragement from 
Bismarck, who resolutely declined to thwart Russian ambitions 
in the Near East, he turned to Italy and to England; and the 
three Powers signed an agreement to maintain the status quo 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea. Thongh it 
was generally known that we had made a treaty with Italy, the 
nature of the pact and its Austrian authorship have only now 
been revealed. It is of interest not only as evidence of our per- 
sistent Russophobia, but as marking our nearest approach to 
the councils of the Triple Alliance. 

The fall of Bismarck made no difference in Anglo-German 
relations; and Caprivi had not been long in the saddle when 
Lord Salisbury presented him with Heligoland—perhaps the most 
spectacular vote of confidence ever passed by a Great Power in 
a formidable neighbour. The first shadow was cast by the 
Kruger telegram ; but, though surprise and anger were universal, 
the incident in no way deflected our policy, which continued to 
be governed by French and Russian hostility. The brief Siamese 
crisis of 1893, followed by the excursions and alarums of 1898, 
again revealed Great Britain’s relations to the two leagues which 
divided Europe between them. Lord Salisbury’s acquiescence 
in Russia’s occupation of Port Arthur was denounced by most 
of his political supporters as a humiliation; but while yielding 
in the Far East he showed himself adamantine in the Nile Valley. 
Yet the year of Port Arthur and Fashoda was also the year in 
which the British and German Governments secretly agreed on 
their respective spheres of interest in the Portuguese Colonies. 

The Boer War was condemned all over the world outside the 
British Empire, and Chamberlain himself began to feel the 
danger of isolation amid a crowd of scowling faces. He shared 
to the full Lord Salisbury’s distrust of France and Russia, 
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admonishing the former to mend her manners, and observing of 
the latter that who sups with the devil must have a long spoon. 
To whom, therefore, could we turn but to our Teutonic cousins 
in America and Germany? “The Leicester speech in the autump 
of 1899, which echoed round the world, was delivered after 
earnest discussion with the Kaiser and Prince Biilow during a 
visit to London. The United States, as we all know, does not 
make alliances; but with Germany there seemed a better pro- 
spect of success. That a prolonged effort was made by British 
statesmen during the Boer War was authoritatively revealed not 
long ago in the second volume of the Memoirs of Otto Hammann, 
a high official of the German Foreign Office ; and more recently 
the story has been told in detail in the Memoirs of Freiherr von 
Eckhardstein, who represented the German Embassy in London 
during the long illness of his chief, Count Hatzfeldt. We may 
there read how Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Lansdowne discussed the question with the German diplomat 
from every point of view ; how Lord Salisbury looked on, neither 
wholly approving nor wholly disapproving ; and how the chances 
of success were wrecked by Baron Holstein, the real director of 
German policy since the fall of Bismarck, who feared that an 
alliance with England would involve a breach with Russia. The 
British statesmen were out for a treaty with Germany alone; 
and when the Wilhelmstrasse suggested that we should enter the 
Triple Alliance, bring Japan on our back, and carry on the 
negotiations in Vienna, the game was up. Our unpopularity in 
Germany during the Boer War, moreover, made the German 
Government shrink from an alliance which would probably have 
provoked a howl of anger; and our seizure of the Bundesrath, 
like the polemics between Chamberlain and Bilow on the con- 
duct of our troops, was not favourable to a treaty-making atmo- 
sphere. When we entered the Boer War our relations with 
Germany, in Lord Salisbury’s words, were all that could be 
wished. When we emerged from it, the estrangement had 
begun. Our refusal to co-operate in the Bagdad Railway, when 
the final concession to the Persian Gulf was secured in 1903, 
marks the end of the chapter; and by this time the prospect of 
a formidable German navy suggested the desirability of our 
seeking new friendships to replace that which was lost. 

The Fashoda crisis, the fruit of the anti-English policy of 
Hanotaux and his school, was settled by Delcassé during the 
opening weeks of his seven years’ term at the Quai d’Orsay; 
and when France had been compelled to surrender her ambitions 
No. 21.—voL. vi. c 
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in the valley of the Nile, her obvious cue was to seek com- 
pensation elsewhere. Our unpopularity in France during the 
Boer War and the deep-rooted distrust of Lord Salisbury made 
fruitful discussion for a time impossible; but when the war was 
over and Lord Lansdowne was installed in the Foreign Office, 
the two nations began to feel for one another’s hands. During 
the winter of 1903 and the spring of 1904 Lord Lansdowne and 
Paul Cambon, with constant reference to Delcassé, reached an 
agreement on all outstanding points of friction except the New 
Hebrides. The kernel of the Treaty of 1904 was the French 
recognition of our position in Egypt and our recognition of French 
claims in Morocco. It was a neat piece of work; and though 
King Edward was not its author, as many of our French friends 
imagine, his popularity in France helped to create the atmo- 
sphere in which it was accomplished. Franco-German an- 
tagonism in Morocco quickly revealed the cordiality of our 
relations with our new friend; and in the opening weeks of 1906 
military conversations were authorised between experts to explore 
the possibilities of effective co-operation in the event of a German 
attack on France. 

The Russo-Japanese War, bringing in its train the Dogger 
Bank incident, made it clear that we could hardly be the friend 
of France and the foe of her ally ; and the co-operation of British 
and Russian diplomacy in support of French claims during the 
long weeks of the Conference of Algeciras created a more trustful 
atmosphere. Sir Edward Grey threw himself into the task, 
and in the summer of 1907 the Anglo-Russian Convention was 
signed. In 1905 the Kaiser had hustled the feeble Nicky into 
an alliance by the secret Treaty of Bjérko; but the Tsar’s advisers 
had promptly repudiated the pact, and the monarch gradually 
conquered his traditional aversion for Great Britain. The settle- 
ment of 1907 was of more limited scope than that of 1904; for 
it only related to the Middle East—Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet. Its result, however, was precisely the same. The 
cleaning of the slate was followed by confidence and cordiality, 
which in turn expressed itself in the settled habit of diplomatic 
co-operation. 

We have now reached the fourth and final chapter in our 
story. After anxious consideration Great Britain had transferred 
her sympathies and support from the Triple to the Dual Alliance ; 
and the growing menace of the German fleet rendered our 
relations with our new friends a good deal closer than Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey had at first expected or perhaps 
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desired. Historians will discuss for generations the wisdom of 
our departure from the policy of “splendid isolation,” or “the 
free hand,” which we had. pursued for generations; for it ranks 
with the foundation of the German Empire and the rise of Japan 
among the most momentous events of the last half-century. At 
the present time most Englishmen, with the terrible memories 
of the Great War in their minds, would probably say that 
Germany’s will to power compelled us to insure ourselves in the 
Franco-Russian firm. Others, led by Lord Loreburn, argue that 
our undefined Continental commitments intensified our danger. 
The controversy may be stated in a sentence. On the one hand 
we became involved in the quarrels and ambitions of our friends ; 
and on the other we secured that if Germany attacked us we 
should not have to fight alone. The risk must be balanced 
against the premium. 

For better or worse we were now partners in the Franco- 
Russian firm, and the Triple Entente faced the Triple Alliance. 
The Bosnian crisis of 1908 revealed the new alignment; and in 
1911 Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the Agadir crisis (drawn up 
with the assistance of the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary, but without the knowledge of the Cabinet) stridently 
proclaimed our readiness to fight if German pressure on France 
became intolerable. But though war seemed in sight more than 
once during the summer, a notable détente followed the signature 
of the Franco-German Treaty in November. We may read the 
story of Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin early in 1912 in his own 
book, Before the War, in Bethmann-Hollweg’s Reflections, and 
in Tirpitz’s Memoirs. The British statesman and the German 
Chancellor were equally anxious to.dispel the clouds of suspicion 
which had so long poisoned the relations of the two countries and 
threatened the peace of the world; but in the negotiations which 
filled the weeks following Lord Haldane’s return it became clear 
that there was no direct road to the restoration of confidence. 
To us the only convincing pledge of good-will on the part of 
Germany would have been the relaxation of naval competition ; 
but such a surrender could only be considered in Berlin in return 
for a promise of something like unconditional neutrality in the 
event of a European war, which we felt unable to give. The 
stock of good-will, however, was not exhausted; and in the 
Balkan wars which broke out in the autumn England and Ger- 
many combined to avert a European conflagration. Confidence 
in each other’s friendliness was strengthened by the success of 
the prolonged negotiations relating to the Bagdad Railway, 
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which we at length accepted, and to the Portuguese Colonies, 
in regard to which the Agreement of 1898 was revised in Ger- 
many’s favour. Had the extent of our concessions been known, 
no German could any longer have argued that we were eager 
to dispute his place in the sun. But these compacts were un- 
known till the Great War had sundered the two peoples by an 
ocean of blood. The navy question also appeared to arouse less 
apprehension, since in 1913 Tirpitz declared himself ready to 
accept the proportion of 10 to 16; and the indefatigable efforts 
of Prince Lichnowsky, an enthusiast in the cause of Anglo- 
German friendship, increased the détente. Three weeks before 
the outbreak of war a leading member of the Cabinet declared 
that our relations with Germany had never been so cordial during 
the eight years of Liberal rule. 

While England and Germany seemed to be conquering their 
suspicions, the Balkan wars had thrown the Continent into a 
fever of excitement. In 1913 Germany, France and Russia 
increased their armies, and the approach of the dreaded world- 
war was the theme of general discussion. In 1913 Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, on visiting Berlin, found his old friend the Kaiser 
“under the dominion of a great fear,” and in the autumn Jules 
Cambon reported that he had ceased to be a bulwark of peace. 
When King Albert visited Potsdam in November he was told 
that a Franco-German war was expected in the near future. 
With the opening of 1914 it was possible to hear the roar of the 
cataract in the distance. The anger of Sazonoff at the appoint- 
ment of Liman von Sanders to Constantinople was a measure 
of Russia’s absorption in the problem of the Straits; and the 
Bolshevists have revealed the ominous fact that on February 6th 
a Crown Council was held at St. Petersburg to discuss the 
measures that would be necessary to secure Constantinople and 
the Straits, which, it was well understood, could only be obtained 
in a world-war. 

France and Russia had long desired to transform the Entente 
into an alliance ; and when Sir Edward Grey, leaving our shores 
for the first time during his long tenure of office, accompanied 
King George to Paris in April, 1914, a concerted attempt was 
made. Sir Edward declined all binding engagements, but con- 
sented, subject to the approval of his colleagues, to allow 
conversations between British and Russian experts similar to 
those which had taken place between London and Paris since 
1906. The assent of the Cabinet was secured, and plans for 
naval co-operation were still under discussion when the war 
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broke out. That such discussions were taking place quickly 
leaked out, to the intense annoyance of the Foreign Secretary, 
who returned a studiously ambiguous reply, to inquiries in the 
House of Commons. The despatches of Benckendorff, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London, to Sazonoff, published by the 
Bolshevists, show Russia’s satisfaction at “the substitution of 
something more substantial for the too theoretical and pacific 
foundations of the Entente.” 

The murder of the Archduke applied the match to the powder- 
magazine into which Europe had shortsightedly transformed 
itself; and the Austrian Government, tired of unheeded exhorta- 
tions to Belgrad, resolved to terminate the hostile intrigues of 
which she considered the crime of Serajevo to be the climax 
and the crown. In the protocols of the two Crown Councils 
held at Vienna in July, 1914, we may read for ourselves the 
arguments which determined Berchtold to launch his ultimatum. 
If any single man deserves the title of the author of the war, it 
is the Austrian Foreign Minister; for he was well aware that 
Russia might come to the aid of her protégé, and was perfectly 
realy to take the risk. Only less grave was the responsibility of 
the German Government, which from the outset gave carte blanche 
to her ally to settle accounts with Serbia, and made no attempt 
to counsel moderation till it was too late. Yet, though Vienna 
and Berlin are responsible, in different degrees, for the criminal 
and crazy ultimatum to Serbia, no instructed student can main- 
tain that they acted without provocation or sprang without 
warning at the throat of a peaceful Europe. Four Powers were 
mainly responsible for the cataclysm—aAustria and Germany, 
Russia and Serbia. The detestable-story of German chauvinism 
is generally familiar in England by this time; but the no less 
ugly history of Russian jingoism is at present only known to 
experts. Her forward party, which was strongly represented in 
the highest circles, aspired to gain control of the Straits and 
to unite the Jugoslavs under Serbia’s sceptre at Austria’s expense 
—neither of which ambitions could be realised except at the 
cost of a world-war. 

Mr. Lloyd George has recently expressed his opinion that 
the documents suggest that none of the Powers desired war at 
the time it broke out, but that they stumbled into it. My own 
studies had already led me to the same conclusion. But though 
we may, I believe, absolve each and all of a deliberate desire 
to precipitate a world-war, we cannot acquit the protagonists 
of criminal levity in taking steps which were almost certain to 
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provoke it. The two proximate causes of the conflagration were 
the ultimatum to Serbia and the Russian mobilisation on all 
fronts; and the former was the greater crime, because it was 
the first in time and served to produce the second. Moreover, 
with the exception of Sir Edward Grey, none of the statesmen 
laboured whole-heartedly and consistently for peace from the 
beginning of the crisis to the end. But Sir Edward’s efforts 
were unfortunately paralysed by his inability to make clear to 
the contending parties what would be the attitude of Great 
Britain in the event of hostilities; for the Cabinet was equally 
divided as to our duty and interest in intervening in the struggle 
if France were involved. President Wilson has stated his con- 
viction that had Germany known we should intervene, she would 
have restrained her ally and held her own hand; and it has also 
been argued that, had we informed France and Russia that we 
should decline to take part in a conflict arising out of the Austro- 
Serbian quarrel, the peace party at Petrograd would have been 
able to restrain Sukhomlinoff and his friends. No one can be 
sure. The fact that these arguments are adduced suggests that 
our policy of undefined liability contributed to produce the 
situation out of which the war arose; for the hot-heads in Russia 
and France counted on our support in the day of battle, while 
the chauvinism of Central Europe was encouraged by the hope 
that we should stand aloof. When, however, our Foreign Secre- 
tary had failed to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, the unpro- 
voked violation of Belgian neutrality swept doubt and hesitation 
aside, and brought the British Empire whole-heartedly into what 
had now become a desperate struggle for its own existence. 
G. P. Goocu. 





AN ESSAY IN HISTORICAL METHOD: THE 
BARBELLION DIARIES. 


Or the various kinds of documents on which the historian 
relies for his raw material, one of the most important consists of 
private diaries. They are ex hypothesi contemporary, they 
embody what the diarist saw or heard or did, and they commonly 
contain a good deal of confidential knowledge which he did not 
care to publish; they are, therefore, often of greater value than 
any public sources of information. But this importance of 
journals and diaries as historical material involves a corresponding 
interest in the methods by which they are compiled or con- 
cocted, and in the means by which their genuineness and veracity 
may be tested or established ; and capacity to detect honesty or 
forgery in his materials is one of the qualifications without which 
no historian can be regarded as much more than an amateur. 

It is worth while, therefore, occasionally to set oneself, as a 
sort of historical exercise, the task of testing a diary, preferably 
one which is commonly accepted as genuine, is vouched for as 
such by its sponsors, and bears the outward signs of legitimate 
origin ; and the exercise may be equally beneficial whether the 
result of the inquiry is to confirm or to undermine the established 
position. The verdict will not necessarily be one of guilt or 
innocence, and the historian’s commoner task is to discriminate 
between the different parts of a document which has a composite 
origin. - Occasionally a Puck-like writer has invented a whole 
diary to amuse himself at the public’s expense; more often an 
editor has edited documents with a licence which amounts to 
falsification; and there have been instances in which an im- 
perative passion for self-expression has induced a man of letters 
to cast his most intimate reflections into the form of a journal 
fathered on someone else. There is no clear line of distinction 
between the pseudonymous and the fictitious, and fiction founded 
on fact is ever the most delusive and the hardest to detect. 

The latest of these diaries which invite an exercise of historical 
criticism is the Journal of a Disappointed Man, with its sequel, 
A Last Diary, published under the name of W. N. P. Barbellion. 
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Apart from its value as an exercise in historical method, the 
inquiry is not otiose in view of the singular merits claimed for 
the Journal and its author. “This is a picture,” writes one 
enthusiastic critic,’ “of a man of genius superbly drawn by him- 
self. It is an astonishing book about an astonishing man”; and 
his work contains “a residue which is unique in value.” The 
author himself was hardly less confident: “You can search all 
history,” ® he exclaims, “for an ambition more powerful than mine 
and not find it. No, not Napoleon, nor Wilhelm IT., nor Keats.” 

The Journal, upon which these claims are based, was pub- 
lished on March 31st, 1919, with an introduction by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The editorship was left obscure, but that there was an 
editor distinct from the author was a manifest implication. On 
p. 254, for instance, there is a note: “The handwriting is pain- 
fully laboured, very large across a page and so crooked as to 
be almost undecipherable in places.” Similarly, on p. 303 we 
have “Writing difficult to decipher,” with the remark that one 
passage is in another hand, having presumably been dictated. 
Finally, on p. 305 the diary dwindles to one word, “ Miserable,” 
for “October 14 to 20,” 1917, and another, “Self-disgust,” for 
October 21st; and then, after two months’ silence, we have the 


entry inserted in square brackets, “Barbellion died on Decem- 
ber 31st.” 


Its own qualities or Mr. Wells’ brief introduction gave the 
Journal an immediate vogue ; a second impression was called for 
within a month of publication, a third in July, and a fourth in 
November, 1919. In that month there also appeared Barbellion’s 
Enjoying Life and Other Literary Remains. Then in December 
the London Mercury announced that Barbellion had died on 
October 22nd, 1919, and not on December 31st, 1917. He had, 
it appears, recovered sufficiently to renew his diary on March 21st, 
1918, the date of the last great German offensive, with a fluency 
which left no trace of the earlier paralysis. A “ puff-preliminary” 
of this Last Diary was written by Mr. Edward Shanks for the 
London Mercury of March, 1920; two instalments of it appeared 
in the same periodical in May and June; and the whole was 
published in the following November with an introduction by 
another writer.’ 


* Mr. Edward Shanks in the London Mercury, March, 1920, p. 543. 

* Ibid. p. 549. A Last Diary, p. 73, has this passage with the remarkable 
addition of * and fiction”’ after “ history.” 

* Barbellion’s brother, who makes the inconsistent statements that the diarist 
was born on September 7th, 1889, and was thirty-one when he died on 
October 22nd, 1919. Mr. Shanks states that he died on October 30th, 1919 
(London Mercury i. 543), 
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This prolongation of Barbellion’s life and diary involved an 
admission of the falsity of the statement that he had died on 
December 31st, 1917; and in the Last Diary Barbellion himself 
assumes responsibility for the falsification, though he does not 
explain the opening reference to himself in the third person on 
p. 1, nor who wrote the comments on pp. 254, 303, on the un- 
decipherable character of his writing and penned the remark that 
one passage was in another person’s hand. More coherent was 
the other admission that ““W. N. P. Barbellion” was a pseudo- 
nym, for obviously no such occupant could be found of the post 
held by Barbellion in the Natural History Museum. Obviously, 
too, an editor other than the dead Barbellion was needed for the 
Last Diary, but his explanation of Barbellion’s motive in assuming 
his first death might have been more convincing. “He certainly 
did not expect,” we are told,* “to live to see the Journal in 
print”; yet he records on November 26th, 1918°: “I have now 
corrected my proofs in joyful triumph.” He sent them to 
friends *; and in spite of his reported remark that “no one dare 
remain alive after writing such a book,” he rejoiced at its pub- 
lication, discussed the impression it produced on his friends and 
relatives, and composed ironical rejoinders to reviewers’ imaginary 
comments on his prolonged existence.’ 

These somewhat ambiguous circumstances provoked the sus- 
picion that Mr. Wells had found yet another autobiographical 
medium. ‘He had,” writes Mr. Shanks, “done something of the 
kind before.” ‘To me,” confesses Barbellion,*® “self-expression 
is a necessity of life, and what cannot be expressed one way must 
be expressed in another”; and again®: “Certainly Joyce has 
chosen the easier method of transferring his truth of self to a 
fictional character, thus avoiding recognition.” But in a letter 
to the Westminster Gazette Mr. Wells protested that the only 
fictitious details in the Journal were the author’s name and 
the date of his death; and if sceptics still reflected that real 
experiences could be quite consistent with a fictitious name and 
an assumed decease, maturer consideration might have convinced 
them that a man of Mr. Wells’ circumspection would hardly— 
if he desired to ‘avoid recognition ’—have associated himself, as 
introducer, with a pseudonymous diarist whose career and intel- 
lectual development bore so close a resemblance to his own. For 
Barbellion, too, had to dispense with an Oxford or Cambridge 
career, and to tread a thorny path towards the goal of self- 

* A Last Diary, p. viii. 5 Ibid. p. 28. * Ibid. p. 111. 
* Ibid., pp. 115-16, 121-2, 139-40. * Journal, p. 169. 
* A Last Diary, p. 38, referring to James Joyce's Portrait of the Artist. 
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expression, starting, like Mr, Wells, as a zoologist, seeking, like 
him, a post in the Natural History Museum, and gradually 
developing in the direction of the humanities—literature, music, 
and art—till he begins to experiment in fiction and at last gets 
interested in the history of the world. Like Mr. Wells in his 
Outline of History, so Barbellion in his Diary recommends us to 
read Sollas’ Ancient Hunters ; and almost before he is out of his 
teens he writes about Burke, Dr. Johnson, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Macaulay, Ruskin, 
Isaac Walton, De Quincey, Keats, Moore, Byron, Southey, 
Charles Lamb, La Rochefoucauld, and Hardy—a range of reading 
almost as remarkable as the fact that there should be another 
zoologist—not Mr. Wells—who could sell four impressions of a 
literary diary within seven months of its publication. Bar- 
bellion’s precocity is, in fact, almost incredible. Take this from 
the diary of a boy of thirteen : “Spring has really arrived and even 
the grasshoppers are beginning to stridulate, yet Burke describes 
these little creatures as being ‘loud and troublesome’ and the 
chirp unpleasant. Like Samuel Johnson, he must have preferred 
brick walls to green hedges.” 

Circumstantial evidence is, however, seldom conclusive, and 
arguments from analogy are often fallacious. Two men may be 
as like as two peas, and have as similar an intellectual and moral 
development, without being identical. Barbellion once remarked 
that he was “just a rag-bag of Smollett, H. G. Wells, Samuel 
Butler, etc.” "; and he might have derived the whole of his 
mental equipment, directly or indirectly, from Mr. Wells with- 
out convicting himself of more than wholesale plagiarism. Our 
more serious concern is not with the authorship of this Journal, 
but with the Journal itself as a documentary piece of evidence ; 
and the ambiguities about the editorship and the MS. and the 
contradictions in the text throw us back on internal evidence as 
the principal, if not the sole, means of estimating its veracity. 
This is no easy task in an introspective journal of this nature, 
with but the barest reference to external occurrences. A mood 
gives no indication of time, and a zoologist’s dissections and 
observations can seldom be checked by dates. There remains, 
however, enough to show that the Journal is not what it purports 
to be, a strict chronological record, but father a work of retro- 
spective imagination. 

For instance, on p. 243, in one of his rare allusions to the war, 
3arbellion writes under July 3lst, 1916: “A Zeppelin brought 


1® Journal, p. 2. 11 Journal, p. 291. 
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down in flames that lit up all London—now that makes me want 
to write like Mr. Garvin.” But the first Zeppelin whose flames 
lit up all London was not brought down until the following Sep- 
tember 2nd, when Lieut. William Leefe Robinson’s signal 
achievement earned him his V.C." So, too, under the same date 
we read : “What a prig you will say I am when I sneer at such 
contemptible little devilries as the Boches’ trick of sending over 
a little note, ‘ Warsaw is fallen,’ into our trenches, or as ours in 
reply, ‘Gorizia’!” Warsaw, which had fallen nearly twelve 
months before, was somewhat stale as a gibe in July, 1916, but 
not so impossible as Gorizia, which did not fall until ten days 
after this comment pretends to have been written. Once more, 
under October 13th, 1915, we have : “A Zeppelin raid last night,” 
and under October 14th: “No raid last night”; but there was 
no raid on the night before October 13th, while there was one 
on the night before the 14th. On p. 163 we read : “ December 15 
[1914]. This morning, being a Sunday. . . .” December 15th, 
1914, was not a Sunday, but a Tuesday; and the “15” is not a 
simple misprint for “13,” because it comes after an entry on the 
14th. Similarly on p. 176 Barbellion comments: “February 22 
[1915]. What an amazing Masque is Rotten Row on a Sunday 
morning. I sat on a seat there this morning and watched 
awhile”; but February 22nd, 1915, was a Monday. We might 
have concluded that the Journal was compiled on slips which 
occasionally got misplaced ; but Barbellion tells us himself that it 
was written in note-books. ‘‘Perpend” we might quote from him. 
When is a diary not a diary? Obviously when it gets hopelessly 
mixed in the days of the week and anticipates events by months. 

Barbellion’s meteorology is, however, even more fata] than his 
chronology to his character as a diarist. Here, for instance, is 
his pen-picture of the weather on June 10th, 1914: “It is raining 
heavily... . / At intervals thunder growls and lightning brightens 
up the deserted dirtiness of the station Waiting Room. . . . Not 
a soul in the station. Not a train. And this is June!” This 
is in London, and we may compare the Greenwich official obser- 
vations for the same day™: “Rainfall, nil; sunshine, 14°1 
hours.” * Or, again, on p. 174, where January 19th, 1915, is 
described as ‘‘a beautifully clement almost spring-like day,” while 


12 The Times, Diary of the War; Buchan, History of the War, xvii. 162; 
Pollard, Short History, p. 237. 

18 The Greenwich meteorological observations are given day by day in 
Whitaker’s Almanack for the following year. 

44 This was, with four exceptions, the greatest amount of sunshine recorded 
on any day in 1914. A rain-gauge kept in the 8.W. of London confirms the 
Greenwich record. 
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the Greenwich Observatory records : “Temperature : Maximum, 
42°9; Minimum, 32°5. Rainfall, ‘01. Sunshine, nil.” 

But Barbellion’s quaintest exposure of his own diary is the 
fanciful sketch of a heavenly scene, which he says, on Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1917, that he witnessed “the other morning.” “TI 
could see the sun like a large yellow moon rising on a world, 
stiff, stark, its contours merely indicated beneath a winding-sheet 
of snow. Further around the horizon was another moon—the 
full moon itself—yellow likewise, but setting. It was the 
strangest picture I ever saw. I might well have been upon 
another planet, etc.” “The other morning” would not have 
been February 7th, yet that day was less impossible for this 
meteorological phenomenon than its predecessors. Even on it 
the moon had set at 7.19 a.m., twelve minutes before the sun 
rose at 7.31; but on the 6th the moon set at 7.2 a.m., on the 
5th at 6.41, and so on, getting earlier, while sunrise gets later, 
as we go back. Nor, assuming February 7th to be a misprint. 
will a later date do, because Barbellion tells us that, in the evening 
of the same day, when “it was dusk,” he saw “the full moon 
like a great Chinese lantern,” and after the 7th the moon did 
not rise till dusk had long disappeared. This is not the work 
of a diarist, but of a literary artist imagining his observations 
and inventing his dates. 

We turn to A Last Dtary for further enlightenment on 
Barbellion’s or his editors’ methods. Nearly the whole of it, 
we are told, is in Barbellion’s writing,” but no indication is given 
in the text where he stops writing and begins to dictate. He 
dictated, it is said, to his wife or to his sister; but his wife was 
frequently absent or ill, and Barbellion often mentions living 
alone with his nurse without any interruption of the diary on 
account of the absence of anyone to whom to dictate."° Nor does 
he once allude to the sister himself. But we have the invaluable 
assistance of Mr. Shanks and of two versions for more than half 
the diary, with a third for certain crucial passages. For Mr. 
Shanks had seen the MS. and incorporated long extracts from it 
in his article in the London Mercury for March, 1920, while more 
than half was printed in the same periodical for May and June, 
and the whole appeared as a separate book in November. The 
variations are puzzling” in the MS. of a man who was now dead, 





4 Preface, p. ix. 16 Ibid., pp. 7, 9, 11, 50-1, 79, 128, 137. 

‘7 Eg, Mr. Shanks (p. 548) refers to this Last Diary as extending ‘‘ from the 
beginning of 1918 onwards,’’ whereas the full text does not begin until March 21st ; 
and no one attempts to explain the long gap between October 21st, 1917, when 


the Journal ends, and March 21st, 1918, when A Last Diary begins. 
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and whose text would presumably be respected by his editors. 
Yet on p. 47 of the Last Diary an entry is placed under January 
13th, 1919, which appears under the 10th in the London Mer- 
cury; on p. 75 the Diary puts another under January 30th which 
the Mercury quotes from the 28th; on p. 102 a third passage is 
placed under February 15th by the former and February 19th by 
the latter; and on p. 140 there is a similar discrepancy between 
the Diary’s 24th and the Mercury’s May 20th. So, too, on p. 88 
Barbellion writes : “If 100,000 copies of my book are sold, that 
will mean £5,000 for E.” [his wife] ; and again, below : “ Another 
£5,000, eh? and E. a rich woman”; while in both cases the 
Mercury reads “more money” instead of £5,000. Which did 
Barbellion write? and who altered his text? 

There are many other discrepancies; and the omission of 
numerous sentences and paragraphs in the Mercury version with- 
out indication of omission, while marks of omission are supplied 
in other cases, suggests that between the transcription of the 
text for the Mercury and the sending of the whole Diary to press 
the text had been amplified as well as improved and corrected. 
But these are trifles compared with the treatment meted out to 
Barbellion’s last words. Mr. Shanks had seen them, and quotes 
them with the remark: “Thus, with this final self-explanation, 
he ends his work. The last two words stand alone at the top 
of a left-hand page, and opposite them in the book lies the 
blotting-paper he used ”’—testimony as touching as it is con- 
vincing, until we turn to our printed texts and find that two 
callous editors—in the Mercury and in the separate Diary—have 
ignored the finality of these two words at the top of the page 
and the blotting-paper, and go on printing pages of further MS. 
They have also omitted the four pages of MS. which Mr. Shanks 
saw under May 25th, and give no entry for that day at all; and 
on June 3rd, which all agree, for once, in regarding as the last 
entry, the two editors give versions differing both from one 
another and from that which Mr. Shanks has quoted as “the 
very last.” It may be well to place these “last words” side 
by side :-— 


Mr. Shanks in the London Mercury, March, 1920, p. 543—* Friends 
and relatives say I have not drawn my true self. But that’s because I’ve 
taken my clothes off and they can’t recognise me stark! The Book is a 
self-portrait in the nude.”’ 

The London Mercury, June, 1920, p. 156—** E. came down and decided 
the place here was impossible.”’ 

Last Diary, p. 148—** To-morrow I go to another nursing home.”’ 


These variations, ignored by the editors, tell an obvious tale. 
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Whoever wrote the original MS. of A Last Diary, a literary 
artist was at work upon it after the date of Barbellion’s real 
death in October, 1919; and his first idea of an artistic ending 
was, teste Mr. Shanks, Barbellion’s realistic characterisation of 
his Journal as ‘a self-portrait in the nude.” His second thoughts 
were to depict Barbellion as ending on a softer, more pathetic 
note. So the realistic touch is transferred from June 3rd to 
April 29th, and Barbellion finally goes out “to another nursing 
home ” in the infinite, where “the rest is silence.” Other touches 
are added to heighten the effect, such as the interpolation of “and 
fiction ” after the “history” which could be searched in vain for 
an ambition equal to Barbellion’s. 

The other posthumous volume, Enjoying Life and Other 
Literary Remains, enhances rather than elucidates the mystery. 
It is said in the preface to A Last Diary (p. viii) to have been 
prepared for publication by Barbellion himself; but there is no 
reference to that fact in the text of A Last Diary, which con- 
tinues until June 3rd, 1919, when, we are told, Barbellion “laid 
down his pen to write no more” (tb., p. x); and the title, preface, 
and notes are by another hand. One of these notes is of peculiar 
interest. In the original Journal Barbellion had, under 
November 27th, 1915 and December 12th, 1916, related, firstly, 
how he tore up and threw out of a railway carriage window 
his health certificate, and then a year later how he had taken 
that certificate out of his escritoire and shown it to another 
doctor. The note in Enjoying Life (pp. 36-7) explains that this 
later reference was to a second certificate, the history of which, 
“though clear in the Journal MS., was inadvertently omitted 
from the book as published.” A less ingenuous editor would have 
supplied this inadvertent omission, and printed the passage from 
the Journal MS. which makes the history “clear,” instead of 
asking the reader to take the clarity on trust. And the trust 
would be more complete were it not for other similar inadvertences. 
For instance, in the Last Diary (pp. 91-2, 95) Barbellion records 
how on February 11th, 1919, he received and read James Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist and rejoiced at “having found him out.” 
It would therefore appear to be by inadvertence that a long 
quotation from that very book is printed from Barbellion’s journal 
of February 20th, 1917. Again, in the Last Diary (p. 116) 
Barbellion is made to say that he had been a member of the Civil 
Service up to within eighteen months of his fictitious decease on 
December 31st, 1917. But from the Journal and other sources 
it is clear that he retired, not eighteen, but six months before 

” Enjoying Life, pp. 70-2. 
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that date." Others might make a mistake like that, but hardly 
the man to whom retirement had meant a meagre pension and 
chill penury. 

The real problem in analysing a composite production of this 
character is to distinguish between the original text and the 
editorial emendations. Clearly an editor who could deal in the 
drastic way recounted above with the last touches to the “ picture 
of a man of genius superbly drawn by himself” is capable of 
much ; and a hasty critic might jump to the conclusion that the 
whole story is fictitious. That is certainly not the case. The 
fictitious name Barbellion is taken from a pastry-cook’s shop in 
Gloucester Road, where doubtless “ Barbellion” and his intimate 
friend, R——, often resorted for light refreshment. His real 
name was Bruce Frederick Cummings, whose tenure of office at 
the Natural History Museum can be traced in old numbers of 
Whitaker, and whose zoological writings are detailed in the Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature and elsewhere. So, 
too, R—— is a real person whose identity and career can be 
discovered from Whitaker, the Oxford University Calendar, and 
similar books of reference, and whose knowledge of classical 
literature—unusual in a zoologist—and of things Italian, including 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at Naples, has left its traces on 
“Barbellion’s” pages. ‘There is obviously a substratum of 
fact in Barbellion’s journal and diary. Nor does the well-known 
dictum about Lord Durham’s famous Report on Canada—‘‘ Wake- 
field thought it, Buller wrote it, Durham signed it’’—fit in here, 
though we suspect at least three hands in the final composition. 
The problem could, of course, be solved at once and the precise 
extent of the editorial emendation established by the production 
of the voluminous note-books and other Barbellion MSS. to which 
frequent reference is made. There is genius in the Journal, 
which would rank even higher as a tour de force of imagination 
than as a literal diary, and it is a pity to leave its allocation 
obscure. Meanwhile we are inclined to attach symbolical im- 
portance to a casual confession which “ Barbellion” makes on 
p. 538: “I possess the qualifications of an artistic liar. Yet I 
can’t regard such a story as a lie—it was rather a justifiable 
emendation of an otherwise uninteresting incident.” Not that 
Bruce Cummings’ career or zoological writings were uninterest- 
ing, but his journal has assuredly been informed by a good deal 
of doubtfully justifiable emendation. 


A, F. Ponwarp. 


* Journal, pp. 292, 204, 297: A Last Diary, p. xxxii. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue fifteenth annual meeting, held at Cambridge from 6th to 
10th January, was notable as the first occasion on which the Associa- 
tion has been entertained at one of our ancient universities; and it 
was appropriately a feast of reason and a flow of soul. The attend- 
ance was worthy of the opportunity, of the generous hospitality ex- 
tended to the Association by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and ite principal colleges, including Newnham pro hac vice, and of 
the admirable addresses which dealt with subjects ranging from the 
origins of colleges to those of modern railways, and from miediaeval 
canon law to twentieth-century diplomacy. The best of the fruits 
are garnered for preservation in these pages. Two of the papers, one 
mediaeval and the other modern, are printed in this number; two 
others, Mr. Coulton’s and Mr. Fay’s, likewise mediaeval and modern. 
are to appear in July. The Editorial Board has particular cause for 
appreciating this extended annual meeting in that it provided so 
much first-class material for History. 

. * . - * * 


WE look to similar extended meetings in the future to provide for 
an extension of our pages. Our circulation continues to grow to a 
gratifying extent, and has almost completed its second thousand; 
and the beginning of a sixth volume has suggested a discussion of 


means for turning that increased circulation to the best account for 
the purpose of serving historical education. Financial profit being 
properly excluded from consideration, the appropriate use to which 
to put our opportunity would appear to be an expansion of our pages 
to correspond with the increase in our subscribers. Of these nearly 
one-third are not members of the Association; but it is proposed, 
when Association subscribers exceed fifteen hundred, to add a sheet 
of sixteen pages to each number, i.e. sixty-four pages to each 
volume, of History, and to make a similar addition with each suc- 
ceeding five hundred new subscribers from the Association. The 
moral is obvious; Association subscribers who want more for their 
money have only to get more subscribers to History. There should 
be little difficulty in thus getting more unpaid literary work for the 
benefit of the Association. Its members are now well over three 
thousand; and since our last issue five new branches have been 
established—in Canterbury, Ceylon, Coventry, South-east London, 
and West Somerset. 
* * * * x * 


Berore our next number appears, the. School (or Institute, as 
the Senate has preferred to call it) of Historical Research, to which 
we have made occasional reference during the last year, will prob- 
ably have been completed and formally opened. As we suggested 
in our October number might be the case, an agreement has been 
made to house the Institute of International Affairs in the same 
building; and unique facilities will thus be provided for co-operation 
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between the scientific study of history and that of international poli- 
tics. So far the Institute of International Affairs has been known to 
the public mainly by the great History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris, of which it has now produced three volumes. Its price is 
beyond the purses of most individuals, but no public library of repute 
can afford to be without it. Being written entirely by men who 
helped to make the peace, it can never be superseded, and its perusal 
is an indispensable foundation for the study of contemporary history, 
international law, and political science. ‘The great popular interest 
now being shown in the League of Nations would be more wisely 
directed if all speakers on the subject fitted themselves to deal with 
it by mastering the contents of these volumes. 
+ ** * * * * 


THE Institute of Historical Research will be the centre of attrac- 
tion for a congress of Anglo-American professors of history, which 
the University of London is organising for the week beginning July 11 
next. A full and representative attendance is expected from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and teachers of history in British univer- 
sities will doubtless be present in London on the same occasion in 
response to invitations which will shortly be sent them. Other 
members of the Historical Association will have an opportunity of 
inspecting the Institute at the next annual meeting, which is to be 
held in London in Jan., 1922. King’s College has kindly offered to 
provide accommodation for the meetings; and it is hoped that time 
will be found to explain the facilities which the Institute will afford 
to research students not only in London but elsewhere. 

+ * * * x 

AFTER the Jast Council meeting on February 19th an interesting 
and fruitful conference was held between representatives of the Royal 
Historical Society and of the Historical Association on the relations 
and possibilities of co-operation between the two bodies, and three 
practical proposals were accepted: (1) that announcements of —. 
to be read before the Royal Historical Society should be made 
History; (2) that the Socie ty would welcome members of the a 
ciation at these meetings, which are held at its rooms, 22, Russell 
Square, on Thursday afternoons at 5.0; and (3) that the Society would 
permit members of the Association to read in (though not, of course, 
to borrow books from) its Library. The remaining papers for this 
session are :— 

April 14, H. G. Rawlinson: ‘“ Everyday life in an English 

Factory in the East.’’ 

May 12, Dr. C. A. J. Skeel: ‘‘ The Council of the West.”’ 
June 9, Reading of the Alexander Prize Essay. 
* * * a * * 


Tue following letter, signed by the President and Secretary on 
behalf of the Council of the Association, has been sent to all secre- 
taries of Branches and explains itself : — 


The Council of the Historical Association undertook at its last Meeting to 
forward to you (i) a letter from the Local War Records Committee, the origin of 
which was explained in the October number of History (p. 172), (ii) a copy of 
its “ Suggestions for Local Organisations with regard to the preservation and 
classification of Local War Records,” and (iii) a covering letter reinforcing those 
a inom from the point of view of the Association. 

report of the Secretary to that Committee remarks that of all the responses 
to inquiries sent out to 74 Societies, 144 County and Borough Councils, and 306 
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newspapers ‘“‘the most hopeful reply is from the Historical Association.” It 
remains for the Association and its Branches to justify that hope which is 
obviously due to the fact that the more the period of the war recedes into the 
past, the less it focuses popular interest and the more important it becomes as a 
subject of historical study. It needs no argument to convince students of history 
how valuable it would have been for their study or teaching of history, whether 
local, social, economic, political or military, if similar efforts to those suggested 
by the Local War Records Committee had been made to preserve and arrange 
the records of the Hundred Years’ War, the Wars of the Roses, the Civil Wars 
of the seventeenth century, or those of Louis XIV. and Napoleon ; and only the 
student of history can realise the fact that the records of this War will become 
even more important in the eyes of succeeding generations. 

The question is of —— importance to the Branches of the Association. 
One great obstacle to the proper study of history throughout the country is the 
concentration of original materials in London, and the comparative lack elsewhere 
of original sources accessible to and under the control of students of history. 
There will be war records in abundance preserved in London ; the ‘‘ Suggestions ” 
of the Local War Records Committee indicate the possibility of preserving, and 
possibly even of obtaining for Branches of the Historical Association, masses of 
original documents which, valueless though they may now appear to the 
uninstructed eye, may become invaluable to the future historian. This con- 
sideration has particular reference to the study and production of local history ; 
and if the opportunity is taken, something would have been done to provide 
post-graduate students of the future with those original materials for their theses 
which they cannot afford to seek in London. 

Pending the establishment of local Record Offices, there is serious risk of a 
great deal of valuable material being destroyed or dissipated owing to doubts of 
its proper custodianship. Branches of the Association could do something to 
minimise this risk by stimulating competition for the custody of these documents 
between the different authorities, or even by asking questions where the records 
are preserved, and offering to take over those that were not wanted. In no case, 
however, should records of the war period be permanently separated from similar 
records relating to earlier times. The war is merely one, though possibly the 
most important, among many periods of history, and it becomes unintelligible 
when detached from its causes and its effects. Public Health records of the war 
for instance, or food prices and statistics of production are meaningless without 
comparison with more normal periods, and lose as much of their value as links 
do by detachment from the chain to which they belong. 

We cannot expect these considerations to have full weight with those who have 
mot received some historical education; but the Council is convinced that 
herein lies a valuable opportunity for Branches and members of the Association 
to perform a public service which they alone are competent to render. 

* * * * * * 


Ix connexion with the two preceding notes we would draw atten- 
tion to Dr. Hubert Hall’s Repertory of British Archives recently 
published by the Royal Historical Society, and particularly to that 
part of it which relates to local records. Here we have arranged 
under the different localities the foundations of a local bibliography, 
on which it should be the business of every Branch to build. A copy 
of the book, or at least of that portion of the book which deals with 
its locality, should be acquired by each Branch for the use of its 
members and for their additions and amplifications. It would be an 
instance of ideal co-operation between the Society and the Associa- 
tion if a second edition of Dr. Hall’s book could be prepared with the 
addition of this local information, provided by the Branches of the 
Association, to the work published by the Society. We should like to 
suggest to the Society that it should add to its favours by considering 
the possibility of either (a) providing Branches of the Association with 
copies of Dr. Hall’s book at a reduced price, or (b) providing off-prints 
of the local sections to the relative local branches. 

* * * * * * 


We would also commend to notice a valuable little contemporary, 
The Mariner's Mirror, a monthly magazine which has for ten years 
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past done yeoman’s service in the cause of naval archeology, and 
to the Society for Nautical Research which conducts it. In the 
words of the Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Callender, R.N. College, 
Osborne, ‘‘ blunders innumerable are made in every text-book that 
appears, if ship-illustrations are included, and we should be only too 
pleased to advise, and prevent the perpetuation of mistakes.’’ Pros- 
pective authors and publishers of illustrated text-books of history will 
no doubt take note of this warning and invitation. 
* * * + * * 


WiTH regard to personai matters we have one note of congratula- 
tion and another of regret. Our congratulations are due to Miss E. 
Jeffries Davis on her appointment as first Reader in the History and 
Records of London in its university. Miss Davis has been secretary 
to the Editorial Board of History ever since it was taken over by the 
Association; and one to whom History owes so much can be trusted 
to do no less for the history of London. It has long been a reproach 
that the city with the greatest history in the world—save that of 
Rome—should hitherto have lacked specific provision for its study, 
and that students should have had to look to other universities or 
to individual effort for light upon the subject. At last, thanks to a 
grant from the London County Council, there is the prospect of a real 
school of research into London history and its significance. 

* * - * * * 


Our regret is due to the resignation of Miss Curran, who has been 
secretary to the Association since its foundation in 1906. Her ser- 
vices have been obvious to every member, but most of all to those 
who have been most in touch with the affairs and management of the 


Association; and all, without distinction, will concur in the unanimous 
vote of appreciation of those services and regret for their termination 
which the Council tendered to Miss Curran at its last meeting. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srr,—In reference to the information printed under ‘‘ Notes and 
News ”’ of the January number, may I point out that the matter of 
the custody of university theses had been under consideration by the 
Senate of the University of Liverpool for some time before the 
inquiries of the Historical Association were initiated, and was decided 
without any reference to those inquiries? 

The Standing Order of November 10th, 1920, was made princi- 
pally with a view to regulating access to copies of university theses 
or dissertations, it having been previously the custom to retain copies 
of such theses or dissertations in the University library. 


H. M. Lackanp. 
(Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Branch.) 


[Our words ‘‘ on the receipt’’ should therefore be corrected to 
‘* after the receipt.’’ We are glad that a question, which had long 
been under consideration, should have been definitely settled by a 
Standing Order.—Eb. ] 


NOTICES. 


The Council of the Historica] Association invites applications for 
the vacant Secretaryship. The salary is £160, and office hours are 
2-6 p.m. on week-days except Saturdays when they are 10-1, with 
occasional attendance for Council meetings on Saturday afternoon. 
August is a holiday. Applicants should have an honours degree in 
history and some office experience. Applications should be sent 
before April 23 to the Secretary, 22, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

“~ » * ob * * 
Messrs. MAcmILLAN ask us to announce that they have prepared 
a stiff cover in dark blue cloth for binding volumes of History, which 
may be obtained for 2s. by members of the Association from the 
Secretary, and for 3s. by other subscribers from any bookseller. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH. 


The following addition and correction should be made in the lists in the 
January number (vol. v., pp. 247-8) :— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


D.Sc.Econ. 
1920. W. Rees. An Agrarian Survey of South Wales and the March, 1284. 


1415. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


A. 
For Dorothy M. Browne read Dorothy M. Broome. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XVII.—SeErRBIA AND THE JuGOSLAV MovEMENT. 


Wuen the Great War broke out, there existed no history of Serbia 
by any British writer, and the only serious and balanced work avail- 
able in our language was Ranke’s brilliant essay (translated from 
the first edition), which ended in the year 1842, and was not even 
reprinted when the revised German second edition (1878) brought 
events down to the reign of Prince Milan. Even political studies of 
Serbia were lacking in English, unless we are to inciude the very 
slight impressions of A. A. Paton and W. Denton in the fifties. 
Since then the only detailed treatment is provided by Mr. Herbert 
Vivian’s interesting but unbalanced Serbia: the Poor Man’s Para- 
dise (1897), which contains a glorification of the ill-fated and 
mediocre King Alexander Obrenovié, as the future Stephen Duian. 
Meanwhile the history of Serbia’s kinsmen under Austro-Hungarian 
rule had been even more neglected, and my own book on The 
Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy was till 1914 
not ‘‘ the best,’’ but ‘‘ the only,’’ English book on the subject. This 
neglect of Serbia, and of the Jugoslav question generally, corre- 
sponded with constant depreciation in the Press. Belgrade was 
regarded as catering merely for a peculiarly scurrilous kind of court 
gossip: otherwise its doings were passed over in silence, or at best 
space was found for the propagandist reports of Austrian Jewish 
journalists, who had made the Serbian capital too hot for them and 
preferred to live across the river in Semlin. 

The prestige of Serbia revived in Western Europe owing to the 
events of the Balkan Wars, and it was no longer possible to assume, 
as too many publicists did assume in those days, that Serbia was 
hopelessly decadent, and that Bulgaria alone of Balkan nations had 
a great future in store for her. But it was not till the Great War 
that direct personal relations were established between Britain and 
Serbia on any noticeable scale, and that the basis was thus laid for 
serious study of Serbian political history and institutions. Many of 
the leading Serb and Croat intellectuals made England their home 
during the years of exile; some of their most promising students 
were educated in England and Scotland: the appeals on behalf of 
Serbia in distress met with quite unexampled response from every 
section of the British public, and the work of British women and 
men volunteers in Serbia will live in history as one of the most ideal 
achievements of British war service. In such circumstances there 
was a very real need for English books on Serbia; and for the 
moment it has been met by the admirable text-books of Mr. Nevill 
Forbes! and Miss Waring®, and by the more detailed and scholarly 
but eminently readable work of Mr. Temperley.® 

Jugoslav history falls naturally into four periods. In the first— 
that of migration and settlement—Croatia, with its centre of gravity 
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still on the Adriatic coast, between the Zrmanja and Cetina rivers 
(that is, in modern parlance, Northern Dalmatia), seemed destined 
to assume the headship of the race, while the Serbian lands were 
as yet a maze of small principalities, with precarious and changing 
frontiers, exposed to aggression from Byzantium and Bulgaria.‘ 
In the second period Croatia, united with Hungary under a single 
crown since 1102, falls into the background, while Serbia rises 
steadily to power under the Nemanja dynasty, and during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries defies, then overshadows, not 
merely her Bulgarian and Bosnian rivals, but even Byzantium 
itself.* The battle of Kosovo (1389), which witnessed the fall of the 
shortlived Serbian Empire, has usually been regarded aa the close 
of this second period. But though popular instinct was not at fault 
when century by century through its legends and ballads it made 
of Kosovo the symbol of national defeat and resurrection, it is at 
least open to argument that recovery was never altogether impossible 
during the seventy years of alternate vassalage and independence 
that followed. It was not until thé death of the veteran George 
Brankovié in 1458 that Serbia fell irrevocably under Turkish sway, 
her collapse being promptly followed by that of the Bosnian 
Kingdom. 

The third period, extending over three centuries and a half, is the 
black night of Turkish conquest, during which Serbia was the great 
strategic road for the Ottoman armies moving westwards. National 
consciousness is not extinct, but freedom is confined to three tiny 
pinpricks on the map——the Black Mountain (Montenegro), whose 
population Mr. Temperley most probably overestimates at one-sixth 
of the numbers attained in 1914 (in other words, at 75,000); the 
Republic of Ragusa, which stretched as far as the Narenta to the 
north and Cattaro to the south, and held its own against all comers 
unti] the French invasion of 1808; and the even smaller peasant 
Republic of Poljica, which merely consisted of a few villages behind 
Spalato. But while these shattered fragments kept alive the tradi- 
tion of liberty, they could not influence events: and from the 
close of the seventeenth century onwards for three or four genera- 
tions, the real hope for the Serbs seemed to lie in alliance with 
Austria. After the long diversions of the Counter-Reformation and 
the Thirty Years’ War, the House of Habsburg assumed in earnest 
the defence of Christendom against the Turks. The supreme effort 
of the Turks before Vienna in 1683 was followed by a long series of 
campaigns under Charles of Lorraine, Louis of Baden, and above all 
Prince Eugene, in which the Serbs played a very noticeable part. 
In 1690, in response to an invitation of Leopold T.. and a formal 
charter of political and religious privileges, the Serbian Patriarch 
Arsen and about 30,000 families migrated from the southern dis- 
tricts of Pe& and Kosovo to Slavonia and Southern Hungary. This 
new blood still further strengthened the Serb and Croat element 
which was to form the backbone of the reorganised ‘‘ Military Fron- 
tiers’’ along the Save and Danube and to provide the Habsburg 
with an hereditary soldier caste, right down to the days of Marshal 
Boroevié, an Orthodox Serb from the Lika. In their new home the 
Serbs found themselves between two fires; for they had to struggle 
against the bad faith of Austria, who suppressed the offices of 
Patriarch and Voivode, and against the hostility of the Magyars, 
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who regarded the original Imperial charter as an infringement of 
the Hungarian Constitution. Yet though many of them became 
embittered and emigrated to Russia, an undoubted majority con- 
tinued to rely upon Vienna for ridding Serbia of Turkish rule. Bel- 
grade, captured by the Austrians in 1688 but lost again in 1690, 
was held by them, with the whole of northern Serbia, from 1718 to 
1789, and conquered a third time by Laudon in 1789, only to be 
finally relinquished by Leopold IT. in 1792. With each withdrawal 
fresh numbers of Serbs, who had openly espoused the Imperialist 
eause and could not risk the vengeance of the returning Turks, 
crossed the Save and the Danube, and swelled the ranks of their 
countrymen in the Banat, the Batka, and Slavonia. It was here, 
and in the Serbian colonies along the Danube as far north as Buda 
itself, that Serbian culture began to revive after its long eclipse. 
Buda was the seat of a bishopric, and of the first Serbian literary 
society, until the rising tide of Magyar Chauvinism led to its trans- 
ference to Novi Sad (Neusatz). Obradovié and many a pioneer of 
the new Serbia came from north of the Danube, and desnite increas- 
ingly severe surveillance by the Magyars, the closest spiritual ties 
survived between the kinsmen on either bank until the outbreak of 
the Great War. Indeed, the final suppression of the see of Peé in 
766 and the tightening of the Greek Phanar’s hold over the 
Churches of Serbia and Bosnia had added a further motive for the 
Serbian ravah to look northwards to Karlovei (Karlowitz) and the 
monasteries of Slavonia. Throughout the eighteenth century the 
Serbian centre of gravity is in Habsburg territory; but the policy 
of Vienna continually wavers between conciliation of the Serbs and 
surrender to Magyar claims. The Serbian National Congress is 
allowed to meet in 1744, but next year a number of military districts 
along the Drave and the Maros are reincorporated with Hungary, 
and the Serb military settlers there lose their special status. The 
Illyrian ‘‘ Hofkommission ’’ is therefore erected for their benefit at 
Osijek (Essek), but lest it should benefit them unduly, no Serb and 
no one even acquainted with the Serbian language is included in it. 
Serbian feeling is again appeased by the holding of National Con- 
gresses in 1769, 1774 and 1776: bit next year the Banat is incor- 
porated with Hungary, with similar results to the Serbian settlers. 
In 1779 the Illyrian Commission is absorbed in the Hungarian Hof- 
kanzlei in Vienna, while all temporal rights of the Metropolitan of 
Karlowitz are abolished. The discontent thus produced among the 
Serbs is allayed—when Serbian help is needed against the Turks— 
by the summons of a new National Congress in Temesvar in 1790 
and by the creation of a separate Illyrian Hofkanzlei. But this is 
again abolished in 1792, when Serbia is left to her fate by the 
Emperor, and when his own Serbs are no longer needed as a counter- 
weight in his struggle with the Hungarian Diet.® 

It is not until the Serbs had learnt the harsh lesson of self- 
reliance that the fourth and latest period of their history begins 
The rising of 1804 was essentially the work of ‘‘ native swords and 
native ranks,’’ and it is symbolic of future development that the 
envoys whom the chiefs sent abroad in that year should have found 
a deaf ear in Vienna and only then turned reluctantly to the Tsar 
for help. The relations of Austria and Serbia are one long series 
of wasted opportunities and lack of comprehension on the part of 
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the latter. After her repeated rejection of Kara George's overtures 
Serbia naturally gravitated towards Russia under his more successful 
rival Milo§ Obrenovié. Indeed, owing to the shortsighted policy of 
Vienna, the periods during which Austrophil tendencies reasserted 
themselves are inevitably associated in the mind of every Serb with 
national humiliation or disappointment. The co-operation of Croat 
and Serb in the war against Magyar aggression in 1848 was a living 
proof of the spiritual unity of kinsmen long separated by geography 
and religion. But its only immediate effect was that Serb and Croat 
alike ‘‘ received as reward what the Magyar had received as punish- 
ment.’’ Austria, in constituting the autonomous Voivodina in 1849, 
followed her unerring instinct for half-measures, and for doing the 
right thing in the wrong way. The Serbs were to obtain autonomy, 
but could not be trusted in union with Croatia, and even in the 
narrower limits conceded were to be swamped by large German and 
Magvar elements. Then again, though this settlement pleased no 
one, its complete abrogation in December, 1860 and the abandonment 
of the Serbs to Hungary were naturally regarded as a fresh sign of 
perfidy. All the saner elements resented the deliberate policy 
pursued from Budapest and Vienna, of inciting Catholic and Ortho- 
dox against each other and thus checkmating any movement for 
unity: and its partial success in Croatia under Khuen-Hédervary 
(1883-1903) and Rauch (1908-10) only deepened the resentment. 
Co-operation, not rivalry, between the two religions had been the 
very basis of the Illyrian movement of Gaj and Jelatié, and of its 
successor, the Jugoslav idea of Bishop Strossmayer; and only 
malevolence or inveterate ignorance could believe in a permanent 
breach. 

Austria-Hungary’s occupation of Bosnia in 1878, after all the 
sacrifices made by Serbia and Montenegro for its deliverance, produced 
a permanent, if at first latent, conflict of interest between Belgrade 
and Vienna, which nothing could have bridged over, save a radical 
change of policy on the part of the latter; and this was rendered 
impossible by the attitude of Budapest. King Milan’s Austrophil 
tendencies—which found expression in the Secret Treaty of 1881— 
only served to alienate him from the soul of his people. But they 
also infinitely complicated the Balkan problem. by driving the first 
serious wedge between Serbia and Bulgaria. The war of 1885 was 
instigated from Vienna, just as was the Second Balkan War in 1913: 
in each case the personal vanity and ambition of a ruler—the worth- 
less Milan and the overclever Ferdinand—became tke tool of 
unscrupulous foreign diplomacy. The unfortunate King Alexander, 
already cursed by an evil upbringing, became the catspaw of Austro- 
tussian intrigue, until both Powers agreed in regarding him as 
impossible. If Petersburg, knowing the fatal consequences, 
encouraged his marriage with Draga Makin, the military plot against 
his life was hatched in a well-known café in Vienna, and Austria- 
Hungary no less than Russia knew of it at least a fortnight before 
it matured. But while Francis Joseph held markedly aloof from 
King Fdward’s moral indignation, his Government rapidly made 
friendship between Vienna and the Belgrade of the Karagjorgjevié 
impossible, and tried to reduce Serbia to complete economic 
vassalage. Failure in this aim was soon followed by Aechrenthal’s 
annexation of Bosnia, which waa felt by the Serbs as a national out- 
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rage and seemed to render permanent their exclusion from the 
Adriatic. It was the economic quite as much as the national aspect 
of the problem which led Serbia into the Balkan League; and it 
was Vienna’s firm resolve (backed, as we now know, from Berlin) 
to prevent her from obtaining access to the sea, and so becoming 
free to select her own markets, that rendered a struggle inevitable. 
But when Bosnia and economics had already produced a strained 
situation, fresh oil was poured upon the flames by Hungary's policy 
of repression in Croatia. Even the Zagreb Treason Trial and the 
Friedjung forgeries were thrown into the shade by the dictatorship 
of Cuvaj in 1912 and his arbitrary suspension of constitutional and 
religious liberties. His régime was at its height when the Serbo- 
Bulgar victories broke the Turkish power in Europe: and the con- 
trast between Austro-Magyar misrule and the triumph of a free Slav 
Piedmont was the decisive factor in finally alienating from the Habs- 
burgs their Jugoslav subjects. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
it hastened by a whole generation the feeling for Jugoslav national 
unity, which even before the outbreak of the Great War had 
mastered all the younger intellectuals and most of their elders.” 
The full history of the Jugoslav movement has still to be written, 
though much is already accessible even to the ordinary reader. But 
one of the main keys to the subject is undoubtedly the long succes- 
sion of blunders by which Austria threw away her original primacy 
over the Jugoslavs and finally owed her dismemberment to a quarrel 
deliberately picked with them. R. W. Setron-Watson. 


1In The Balkans (written conjointly with Toynbee, Mitrany and Hogarth), 
Oxford, 1915. 

2 Serbia (Home University Library), 1917. 

3 History of Serbia (G. Bell & Sons), 1917. To this should be added The 
Guardians of the Gate, by Rev. R. G. D. Laffan (Oxford, Univ. Press), 1917. 
This book is ‘‘ war literature’’ in the very best sense, its original form being 
lectures to the troops on the Macedonian front on the problems which explained 
their presence there. 

« This period has been very fully dealt with in the publications of the Southern 
Slav Academy, the epochmaking historical writings of Ratki and Klaié and the 
more popular but scholarly work of Nodilo. Their results are for the first time 
made available to Western readers by Professor Sitié’s Geschichte der Kroaten 
(Zagreb, 1917), which contains a detailed treatment of the independent kingdom 
of Croatia down to its fall in 1102. 

5 For this period a veritable mine of information is to be found in Constantine 
Jireéek’s Geachichte der Serben (Gotha, Perthes, 1911-18), of which the first volume 
reaches to 1371 and the second to 1537, and in the same author's Die Handelsstrassen 
und Bergwerke von Serbien und Bosnien wéahrend des Mittelalters (Abhandlungen 
der Kon. béhmischen Gesellschaft vi. Folge, Band x., Prag, 1879) and Staat und 
Gesellschaft im mittelalterlichen Serbien (3 parts, Band 58 of the Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften of Vienna, 1914). This last has just appeared in a French 
translation (La Civilisation Serbe au Moyen Age, Paris, Bossard). It is safe to 
assert that no one has ever penetrated so deeply into the scattered, neglected 
and fragmentary material upon which any estimate of medieval Serbia must 
rest: and it is only to be regretted that M. Jiredek, rejecting the precedent of 
his extremely attractive early volume, Geschichte der Bulgaren, should have 
neglected all attempt at form or style, and crushed the reader under the weight 
of his encyclopedic learning. His death in 1918, before the completion of the 
final volume (and unhappily before the achievement of Czecho-Slovak and 
Jugoslav independence), is an irreparable loss to the historical world, 

® The Serbs under Habsburg rule can be best studied in E. Picot, Les Serbes 
de la Hongrie (Prague, 1873); in Yovan Radonitch, Histoire des Serbes de Hongrie 
(Paris. 1919), which contains the original Latin charters ; and in Baron Helfert’s 
Vad Rdcz (Ooesterreichisches Jahrbuch, 1907-8), which deals in detail with the 
racial war of 1848. 
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7 Two valuable works on the Serbian War of Independence are available to the 
Western reader—S. Novakovié, Die Wicdergeburt des serbischen Staates (Sarajevo, 
1912), and G. Yakshitch, L’Hurope et la Résurrection de la Serbie (2nd ed., Paris, 
1919). Kallay’s Geschichte der Serben (Budapest, 1878) was withdrawn from 
circulation when its author became administrator of Bosnia: but his Geschichte 
des serbischen Aufstandes was re-edited by L. Thélloczy and published in Vienna 
in 1910. No detailed political history of Serbia since 1870 exists in any language : 
but good surveys are to be found in E. Denis, La Grande Serbie (Paris, 1915) ; 
Jules Duhem, La Question Yougoslave (Paris, 1918); A. H. E. Taylor, The Future 
of the Southern Slavs (London, 1916); G. Y. Devas, La Nouvelle Serbie (Paris, 
1918). On Bosnia see A. Fournier, Wie wir zu Bosnien kamen (Vienna, 1909), 
and M. Spalajkovié, La Bosnie et la Herzégovine (Paris, 1899). On the Balkan 
League and Wars, see R. W. Seton-Watson, The Rise of Nationality inthe Balkans 
(London, 1917). On Dalmatia see Count L. Voinovitch, Dalmatia (London, 1920) ; 
G. Prezzolini, La Dalmazia (Rome, 1914; Paris, 1916); C. Maranelli and G. 
Salvemini, La Questione dell’ Adriatico, 2nd ed. (Rome, 1919); and Dalmaticus, 
La Question de la Dalmatie (Geneva, 1918). Prof. Sisié’s Abridged Political 
History of Rieka-Fiume (Paris, 1919) contains elaborate documents. On 
Macedonia see Tihomir Georgevitch, Macedonia (London, 1918). 

For geography see Professor J. Cvijié’s great work, La Péninsule Balkanique 
(Paris, 1919); Dr. Marion Newbigin’s Geographical Aspects of the Balkan Problem, 
1915, and Gaston Gravier’s Les Frontiéres Historiques de la Serbie (Paris, 1919). 
The economist cannot ignore Dr. G. Djurié’s Survey of the Development of the 
Serbian (Southern Slav) Nation (London, Royal Statistical Society, 1919), and 
Vuk Primorac, La Question Yougoslave (Paris, 1918). 

The fate of the Jugoslavs under Austria during the war can be gleaned from 
Victor Kuhne, Ceux dont on ignore le Martyre (Geneva, 1917); Austro-Magyar 
Judicial Crimes (London, 1916); Austria-Hungary’s Effort to Exterminate her 
Jugoslav Subjects (1917)—a collection of speeches in the Austrian and Hungarian 
Parliaments ; and Father F. Barac’s Croats and Slovenes, Friends of the Entente 
in the World War (Paris, 1919)—a collection of Austrian military documents 
captured afterthe Armistice. The standpoint of the Austrophil Jugoslavs may 
be found in great historical detail in L. v. Siidland (pseudonym for a high 
Bosnian official), Die siidslawische Frage (Vienna, 1918). 
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Some Sources of Human History. By W. M. Fuinpers Petrie. 
Pp. 128. Illustrated. 1919. S.P.C.K. 5s, 


In this little book Professor Petrie sets out to describe the gradual 
development of civilisation, beginning with the earliest creative 
efforts of man, and continuing down to the later centuries of the 
Christian era. He flits from St. Acheul implements (which his 
printer spells in three different ways, ‘‘ Achulean,’’ ‘‘ Acheulean,’’ 
and ‘‘ Acheulian’’) to Trade Unions, from Hammurabi to Chinese 
bronzes, his object having been ‘‘ to look over the country on each 
side of the beaten tracks of history teaching, and see some of the 
distant views and green fields.’’ In looking for the distant views 
we could wish that his exposition of the well-known types of flint 
implements had been more in accord with the accepted canons; the 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Worked flints typical of periods,’’ is unsatisfactory 
from the student’s point of view. For instance, the first implement, 
described as ‘‘ Early Chellean,’’ looks like ‘‘ advanced Chellean ”’ 
(if it is Chelles period at all); the ‘‘ early Achulean ”’ specimen is 
not typical of St. Acheul, and might be Chelles, and equally the 
“late Achulean ’’ is not a fair type; the ‘‘ mid-Mousterian ’’ speci- 
men is not of Le Moustier facies; and among the “‘ Solutrean ”’ 
selection Professor Petrie has included a stone arrow or lance-head 
of Danish type belonging to the period of the Chambered Barrows 
(c. 2500-2000 8.c.) and an arrow-head similar to one from a French 
Dolmen (c. 8000 B.c.). Apart from this, the book throws many 
useful side-lights on ancient history, and the student may follow the 
rise of art and invention, the working of ivory, metals and clay, until 
he finally reaches the fringe of the origins of this complex of society 
of ours which is based on habit, custom, and law. One serious 
blemish it has, and that is the dogmatic manner in which the system 
of chronology to which Professor Petrie adheres is laid down. Ina 
small handbook of this kind the subject of chronology is doubtless 
difficult to settle, but it is surely incorrect to lay down in the fore- 
note the uncompromising postulate ‘‘ the dating given by the Egyp- 
tians themselves has been followed here, in accordance with the 
usage of Champollion, Béckh, Unger, Mariette and Wiedemann, 
which there is no reason to abandon.’’ To many the chronology 
given will in many cases appear to be far too high, in spite of the 
discussion on this subject on p. 47 ff. With this caveat the book 
may be accounted as an interesting adjunct to the library, well 
worthy of being read by the student of history. 


R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON, 
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Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales, 
Vol. IV. I. A Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire. Edited by Miss 
N. Newson. II. An Eleventh-Century Inquisition of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury. Edited by the late ApoLpuus BaLuarp. iv+ 
2144 xxvii+ 383 pp. 1920. The British Academy (Milford). 21s. 


Miss Netnson’s introduction to the terrier of Fleet is the 
best description of the medieval economy of the Fens that 
has yet been written. Its merits are more appafent after 
a second than after a first reading. The terrier itself 
is interesting as a picture of an agrarian system very different 
from that which prevailed in a normal open field village. 
The introduction covers the whole of the fen region within which the 
village of Fleet lay, and deserves the attention of the student of 
general medieval history. The villages whose names recur in the 
introduction were among the wealthiest and most populous in the 
country, and this description of their economic life throws new light 
on the peculiar forms of local organisation which arose in the Dane- 
law, of which they formed a part. 

The most striking feature of their economy was their association 
for the use of the great tracts of fen which lay around them. The 
intercommoning of a group of villages may be observed in most parts 
of England, but the practice was conducted on a far larger scale 
in the fens than elsewhere. Its interest is especially great from the 
fact that the grouping of villages which prevailed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries often arose in a much earlier period. One 
considerable expanse of fen, for example, was used as common by 
the men of a group of villages known collectively as the Eight Hun- 
dreds. This description must have arisen at a time when a Lincoln- 
shire village rated at twelve carucates to the Danegeld and similar 
burdens was known as a hundred by itself. There is evidence that 
this usage survived into the reign of Henry II, but it was certainly 
obsolete before the end of the thirteenth century, and its origin must 
lie beyond the Norman Conquest. In another case, the antiquity of 
the medieval arrangement was probably greater than would be 
gathered from Miss Neilson’s description. The men of twenty 
villages enjoyed unlimited rights of common without payment over 
a tract called East Fen. Eighteen of these villages were members 
of the soke of Bolingbroke, and Miss Neilson suggests that rights 
of common over East Fen had originally been confined to the men 
of the soke. But the two remaining villages, Lusby and Spilsby, 
though not members of the soke, lay within the wapentake of Boling- 
broke, and it therefore becomes highly probable that these rights 
of common had originally belonged to the men of the wapentake and 
not merely to those of the soke. In a third case. a custom for 
which Miss Neilson produces evidence from the end of the thirteenth 
century can be traced in operation seventy years earlier. In return 
for rights of common, certain villages paid rents on a basis of two 
pence from every house burning fuel. In or about the year 1226 
fifty-five men of Freiston and Butterwick quit-claimed to Rannulf 
earl of Chester and Lincoln 500 acres in West Fen in return for 9 
confirmation of their customary rights of common pasture and of 
cutting turf and reeda in West Fen for the accustomed payment of 
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two pence from each man holding a house wherein fire burned.! It 
is probable that future investigation will only demonstrate more 
clearly the high antiquity of the customs of the fen. 

The most serious defects in the introduction are an occasional 
vagueness of topographical reference and a tendency to inaccuracy 
in the spelling of place-names, Holton and Kirby on page xi should 
be Halton Holegate and East Kirkby. Gosberchurch should be Gos- 
berton, and Kirkton should be Kirton. The Benington which is 
described as a double hundred in Domesday is not, as is implied on 
page xxi, Benington in Skirbeck wapentake, but Long Bennington 
on the Great North Road in Loveden wapentake. It is difficult to 
identify the place called Oversby on page lxxviii, but Owersby near 
Market Rasen is probably meant. The Blibury which occurs on 
the same page is Blyborough, nearly twenty miles north-west 
of Lincoln, Naturally, the case there quoted does not 
illustrate fen economy; it turns on a custom of reserving 
for cultivation part of the fallow of a normal two-field 
village. It should have been noted that the first of the illustrative 
documents does not relate to the fens, but to Santon, Frodingham 
near Scunthorpe, and Brumby in Manley wapentake in the north- 
west of Lincolnshire. It is very unfortunate that the modern forms 
of place-names which still survive are not consistently given in the 
index. This weakness in the identification of places will be a real 
inconvenience to students who have no personal knowledge of the 
region to which the introduction relates. Miss Neilson herself seems 
— at home in the village of Fleet, but she has not overcome the 

ifficulties of general Lincolnshire topography. 

The second text in this book is an eleventh-century description of 
the estates of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. In a short introduction, 
its editor, the late Mr. Adolphus Ballard, shows that it represents an 
independent copy of the original returns from which this portion of 
Domesday Book was compiled. It gives little new information of 
general importance, but is valuable for turns of phrase and forms of 
proper names differing from those which occur in the parallel passages 
of Domesday. In view of the peculiarities of Kentish terminology 
the publication of the present text is very — 

. M. Srewron. 


The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Potnarp. vii+386 pp. 
1920. Longmans. 21s. 


In this book Professor Pollard has given to all students of history 
a book that they must read; he has also conferred upon them a book 
that they will read with delight. The greatness and splendour of 
his subject has informed his pen, and he has set before our eyes the 
magnificent pageant of the mightiest and most successful institution 
ever devised to carry on the difficult and perilous task of the govern- 
ment of men by men. In successive chapters Parliament is displayed 
to the reader in a fresh shape in a new form; from its obscure 
beginning as an enlargement and almost casual enlargement of the 
king’s council, chiefly concerned with individual cases, its growth is 


? Ancient Deeds (P.R.O.) L.S. 270. Other documents of a similar nature are 
included in this series or are entered in the Great Coucher of the Duchy of 
ao (D. of L. Misc. Books II.). Forty-eight seals are still attached to 

270. - 
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traced through the reign of Edward I., from which it emerges in a 
definite form. The growth of the theory that Parliament is com- 
posed of separate estates is explained, and here we meet with new 
views, setting old misconceptions in a truer light. The meaning of 
the peeraga is discussed, and the complex steps by which good law 
has been built upon a foundation of bad history is made intelligible. 
Next we see the House of Commons growing in importance; separat- 
ing itself from Parliament for purposes of discussion apart, and so 
beginning the system under which at the present time no full Parlia- 
ment ever meets except to hear the King’s Speech, or to receive the 
Royal assent to Bills or for other ceremonial purposes. The represen- 
tative system and the change in the theory of representation are dis- 
cussed; the change which has substituted a member pledged to 
express the views of his constituents for an ‘‘ attorney ’’ empowered 
to bind them by his assent. 

Next comes a discussion of what I take to be the main theme of 
the book; a discussion of Parliament as the meeting point of all the 
political forces in the country, formed by the union of them, some- 
times controlled by one or the other of them, but always able by 
virtue of the union of these forces to overcome any one of them if 
needful. Its flexibility enables it to annex and absorb any non- 
political power that may emerge; its authority so acquired ensures 
that no power can stand aloof from it without incurring the risk of 
atrophy. The remainder of the book works out this idea in detail. 
If Parliament is the point of union of all political powers, how does 
each of these find its place in Parliament, and what place does it 
find? And so naturally all the political centres of force come one by 
one under review. Parliament and the Church, Parliament and the 
King, Parliament and the Council, Parliament and the Peers, Par- 
liament and the Commons, are shown in their union or division; and 
then, as Professor Pollard tells the reader, he passes from the pro- 
vince of history and turns to the consideration of the present and the 
future, to dealing with the State in Parliament, and the British 
realms in Parliament. , 

In these few lines I have attempted to give the scope and purpose 
of a book, novel in treatment and conception, and sometimes intended 
to challenge accepted views and compel their reconsideration. The 
result is that the reader, especially if he be a mediaevalist, will 
occasionally feel a little like a plain Englishman reading a descrip- 
tion of his own country written by a Japanese traveller of genius. 
Everything is carefully described, and everything looks a little odd, 
and what is worst of all the Englishman does not feel sure that the 
traveller is not right on the big things; so he comforts himself with 
the small details about which his author was ill-informed. As a 
mediaevalist I should like to join in the game; to point out, for 
instance, that post conquestum forms no part of the style of any 
king of England before Edward III., and its insertion is due to the 
fact that two Edwards reigned before the conquest; or again to 
explain that when the editor of the Official Return of Members of 
Parliament described a man as ‘‘ miles et chivaler,’’ he did so because 
he found the same man called “ miles’’ in one part of the return 
and “‘ chivaler’’ in another, thereby inducing error in his readers. 
Nor could I pass over the mistranslation of tepor ecclesie by “‘ puts 
the Church in a stew,’’ but being professionally destitute of humour 
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should point out that it means ‘‘ makes the Church lukewarm,”’ a 
quality commendable neither in stews nor churches. I should also 
deny that the charter granted in 1552 to the Merchant Adventurers 
of Bristol has on it the words per auctoritatem parliamenti, and insist 
that the note runs et de data predicta auctoritate parliamenti, 
referring to the Act of Parliament passed in 18 Henry VI., settling 
the,system by which letters under the Great Seal were to be dated, 
and should add that the like note can be found passim on such letters 
from that date onwards. 

These, and their like, are small points, obiter dicta, that in no 
way affect the main structure of the book. Nor is it of much 
greater importance that I am not able to accept Professor Pollard’s 
view of the ‘‘ judicium parium ’’ of Magna Charta, c. 39, or to assent 
to the suggestion made on p. 219 that ‘‘ a declaration of war was a 
judicium super eum ire,’’ surely the oddest interpretation ever put 
upon that unlucky passage. ‘There is, however, one thing omitted 
in the book, one pathway untrodden. We hear much, and rightly, 
of Parliament as a court of law; and we hear much of law, and for 
my own part I should wish to hear more. For if critics and students 
search for a weak point in the fortress built by Professor Pollard, it 
is there that they will find it. On pp. 52 and 53 there is a list of 
matters that are said to have come before Parliament as a court of 
justice, and I think that every reader would interpret this as mean- 
ing that these matters were matters of law. If this is Professor 
Pollard’s meaning, I would respectfully urge that not one of the 
matters there mentioned is matter of law, but that all are matters 
of grace. Again on p. 239 there is another test passage. ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment is a court and discharges judicial functions.’’ I do not dissent. 
“It has passed Acts granting divorce which could not be obtained 
from the courts.’’ This is, of course, true, but it is equally true that 
in doing so Parliament over-rode the law, which knew nothing about 
divorce. And so it seems to me that I need another chapter to tell 
me what ‘‘ law’’ is, and how it is related to Parliament. But this 
is to ask for more, where much has been given to us. 

Habent sua fata libelli. The fate I desire for this book is that all 
students of history should read, enjoy, study, and criticise it; and 
that any examiner who sets a question out of it shall incur the 
penalties of the glacial curse. C. G. Crump. 


The Expansion of Europe (1415-1789). By W. C. Asgorr. 2 vols. 
512 +463 pp. 1919. G. Bell and Sons. 30s. 


European History (476-1920). Chronologically arranged. By A. 
Hassatu. 439 pp. 1920. Macmillan. 12s. 


Wuen Professor Abbott put before himself the task of writing the 
history of Europe during a period of nearly 400 years so as to show 
‘the connection of the social, economic, and intellectual develop- 
ment of European peoples with their political affairs . . . the 
activities of Europeans beyond the sea . . . and the way in which 
the various factors of modern life came into the current of European 
thought and practice, and how they developed into the forms with 
which we are familiar’’ (I. p. vii), he was attempting a work that 
called for historical genius of the highest order. But he was ham- 
pered from the very commencement, for The Expansion of Europe 
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is one of the American Historical Series, which is described as ‘‘ a 
series of text-books intended to be comprehensive, systematic, and 
authoritative.’’ Now no man can write a comprehensive text-book 
of European history on the plan suggested in the words quoted 
above, for such a plan needs a breadth of view, a depth of know- 
ledge, and above all a power to rise above mere enumerations of facts 
and to perceive, flowing far beneath the troubled surface of events, 
those silent and resistless currents of opinion and progress which have 
combined to create our modern civilisation; these are not the charac- 
teristics of a text-book writer. Prof. Abbott set out to paint a Corot 
and has succeeded in producing a lithograph of a second-rate Fre- 
Raphaelite. 

In his conscientious anxiety to make sure that his text-book is 
comprehensive, he tries to pack sardine-like into his paragraphs 
everything that he knows, with the result that at times he descends 
perilously near to setting down a mere list of names and nothing 
more—this is compilation, not history. And even his facts are not 
always accurate ; to select but a few errors—surely it was four months 
before the eve of St. Bartholomew, and not after, that the Sea Beggars 
seized Brill, a very vital difference if the causes leading to the 
massacre are to be understood (I. p. 300); Vespucci did not sail to 
the New World in an I. p. 140); it was Salisbury and not 
Shrewsbury who joined Warwick against Henry VI. (1. p. 48); more- 
over, it can hardly be said that they revolted in 1453 (ibid.), while so 
hoary-headed a delusion as that of the Roman Catholicism of Lord 
Howard of Effingham finds credence (I. p. 333). 

Even the author’s very merits tell against him; he obviously 
writes with real interest of the explorations and colonisations of the 
sixteenth century, with the result that this is some of the best work 
in the book, but so full as to be decidedly out of proportion to the 
rest of the picture. Again, in a very laudable desire to co-ordinate 
contemporary events, he adopts the wholly pernicious method of 
equating Luther’s appeal to the German nobility with Cortez’ attack 
on Mexico because they both occurred in the summer of 1520 
(I. p. 200). So, too, he writes: ‘‘In the same year that 
the English Parliament began its attack upon the property 
of the Church . . . that the Portuguese established them- 
selves in Macao and the Spaniards in Lima, that Charles V. 
and Francis I. entered upon their fourth war, and that Cartier 
reached Canada on his second and most important voyage,—which 
is to say in 1586—a French clerk, John Calvin, published at Basel 
a volume entitled Christianae Religionis Institutio’’ (I. p. 211). 
Such an enumeration is really quite valueless, for there is a relativity 
in time as well as in space, and so slow were the means of commun- 
cation in the sixteenth century, that an event in the New World 
must be post-dated a year at the very least if its importance is to be 
considered in relation to another event that occurred in Europe. 

It seems ungracious to find so much at fault in a book that sets out 
with so high an aim and that has, moreover, real merits: its chapters 
on exploration and on social development are decidedly good; it has 
many well chosen and well reproduced maps and illustrations, and. 
even at the lowest estimate, it is not a bad dish to set before 4 
student who needs to gulp down facts in a hurry. Personally, how- 
ever, I should find historical teaching much more satisfactory if all 
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text-books but those of the most elementary nature had been swept 
out of the world by some dreadful cataclysm, and nothing were left 
but the real works of scholarship and research to which students 
would then perforce turn. 

While Prof. Abbott’s work thus flutters dolefully between two 
conflicting aims, there is no such confusion of thought in the mind 
of Mr. Hassall. His History of Europe, chronologically arranged, of 
which a new edition has just appeared, is too well known to need 
praise here; it is a sound and unpretentious piece of work, invaluable 
for reference, for it never strives to be more than what it really is— 
a chronological epitome of events. KE. R. Apa. 


Erasmus and Luther: Their Attitude to Toleration. By the Rev. 
R. H. Murray, Litt.D. Pp. xxiii+ 503. S.P.C.K. 25s. 


Because a knowledge of contemporary history is assumed in the 
reader, this is a book which may appear forbidding, yet in the case 
of few books recently published is perseverance so well repaid. The 
author is widely read, both in secondary and in primary authorities. 
He is of the school of Acton and Figgis. He has used the library of 
the former: he has the interest in ideas which marked the former 
and the latter. The book treats of the contribution made by the 
scholar and the reformer to the growth of the spirit of toleration. It 
consists of an elaborate analysis of the character, mind, and career 
of Luther and Erasmus. In this respect the work, though useful, is 
not revolutionary, indeed hardly original in its contentions. Its 
chief value lies in the recurrence of paragraphs which—whether they 
convince the reader or not—open up suggestive trains of thought or 
of footnotes which prove a helpful guide to reading. The traditional 
comparison between Luther and Erasmus, sound as it is, has yielded 
in recent years before the realisation of the superior value of a com- 
parison between Luther and his more revolutionary contemporaries. 
Luther was bound to differ from the cautious and priggish Erasmus: 
that he differed from Schwenkfeld or Francowitz is a phenomenon 
of moment. Though with him it is a secondary purpose, Dr. Murray 
has collected material which throws light upon this point. We hope, 
and think, that his labours, which have been great, will be repaid by 
the gratitude of many readers. There is a curious misprint p. 281, 
line 15, and the Cambridge printer usually spells his name Siberch 
(p. xiii). GrorrrEY But er. 


The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783. By H. E. Boiron 
and T. M. MarsHaLu. xvi+609 pp. 1920. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 26s. 


Proressors Botton and Marshall deal with a well-worn theme 
from an entirely new point of view. Their book is an attempt to 
bring into one account the story of European expansion in North 
America down to 1783 and to survey the continent and the adjacent 
islands as a whole. The history of the thirteen colonies of the 
Atlantic seaboard has too long been studied as though they were 
entirely remote from all other communities of European stock, and, 
save when they came into conflict with the French in Canada, their 
affairs have been considered almost wholly from the domestic stand- 
point. But colonial growth was going on not only between New 
England and Georgia. The islands of the West Indies were the 
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homes of active and wealthy communities with a very full political 
life which had considerable influence upon the development of the 
mainland colonies. There were Dutch and Swedish attempts to 
build up colonies both in the islands and upon the Atlantic coast. 
But above all there lay to the south the wealthy and populous com- 
munities that had derived their civilisation from Old Spain and whose 
life was by no means so stagnant and unprogressive as it has some- 
times been deemed. No statement is more fallacious than that 
describing Spain as a “‘ failure ’’ in colonisation, and the present work 
places her achievements in their proper perspective as among the 
most marvellous that have marked the expansion of the European 
peoples oversea. There was not only an Anglo-French struggle for 
power in the New World, there were also an Anglo-Spanish and a 
Franco-Spanish struggle going on throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteeenth centuries that had a vital influence on the progress of 
civilisation. It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the long conflict between the men of English and Spanish stock 
came to a close with the annexation of California by the United 
States, and even to-day the difficulties along the Mexican border 
and in the Caribbean may show that the old motives of expansion 
have not quite lost their force. In their courageous attempt to tell 
the story of North American colonisation as a connected whole the 
authors have admirably succeeded, and their text-book is an out- 
standing example of what such a book should be. The maps that 
accompany it are clear and illustrative in a high degree, and the 
narrative, though filled with accurate detail, never loses its liveliness 
and force. Every student of colonial history owes a real debt to 
Professors Bolton and Marshall for their work. 
ArtTHur Percivat NEwrTon. 


Knights of Malia 1523-1798. By R. Conzen. 1920. iv. +64 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 2s. 


Tus little book, one of the Helps for Students of History, was 
the Lothian Prize Essay for last year and may certainly claim 
exemption from the sentence which Macaulay passed upon prize 
compositions. It forms an admirable sequei to Torr’s Rhodes in 
Modern Times, and gives a succinct account, based upon wide 
reading, of the settlement at Malta, the Turkish siege of 1565, the 
constitution of the Order and its decline and fall. The author points 
out that, after its removal to Malta, it was legally a vassal of the 
Sicilian Crown, and that as late as the beginning of the last century 
both the British Government and the Maltese ‘‘ regarded the King 
of Naples as lord of the island,’’ which, till the Turkish conquest of 
Tripoli in 1551, was compulsorily joined with that African province of 
Spain—'‘ a constant drain on its resources.’’ Specially interesting 
to English readers is the narrative of the suppression of the English 
‘‘tongue"’ by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth and its revival by Mary 
and again in 1881. Lack of space probably prevented any allusion to 
the Knights’ temporary sojourn at Corneto, Villefranche and Nice, to 
the suggestions that the Venetian island of Cephalonia or the Turkish 
port of Modon in Messenia should become their home, and to the 
fact that, even after they had obtained Malta, they planned to take 
Modon, but rejected the offer of Charles V. to give them the other 
famous Messenian harbour of Coron. It is not quite correct to say 
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that at the time of their settlement in Malta ‘‘ the European coast 
from the Bosphorus to Albania’’ was ‘‘in Turkish hands,’’ for 
Nauplia and Monemvasia were Venetian colonies till 1540. The 
bibliography omits the curious French and Greek account of the 
siege by Gentil de Vendosme and Antonios Achelis, and there is a 
more recent edition of Driault’s handbook on the Eastern question 
than that cited. WitutaM MILLER. 


The Turks in Europe. By W. E. D. Allen, with a Preface by Brig.- 
Gen. H. Conyers Surtees. xii+256 pp. Maps. 1919. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 


Tuts is a good, competent summary of Ottoman history, but the 
author has perhaps made an error of scale. There was room for a 
history of Turkey on the ‘‘ Home University Library ’’ pattern, 
giving perspective and atmosphere, and showing the respective rela- 
tions of Ottoman history to Islamic, East European and Western 
civilisation. Or, again, there was room for an elaborate documented 
work, not more thorough than Jorga’s great history published in 
1913 (which could hardly be surpassed for documentation, if it only 
had an index!), but perhaps better arranged. Such a work need not 
necessarily have covered the whole span. It might have been con- 
fined to the formative period (1290-1566 a.p.) and traced the growth 
of Ottoman institutions; or it might have taken some phase of 
Western pressure during the period of decay—e.g., 1774-1840 a.p., 
which covers the vicissitudes of the Ottoman Empire between the 
first convulsion and the first rally. Mr. Allen does concentrate on 
the period of decline, but even here he spreads his net too wide, 
with the result that fresh finds of value to experts escape his meshes, 
while laymen will probably prefer a shorter survey, such as Mr. 
Hogarth’s brilliant piece of work in The Balkans: A History, pub- 
lished during the war by the Clarendon Press. A. J. ToYNBEE. 


Under the Turk in Constantinople: A Record of Sir John Finch’s 
Embassy (1674-1681). By G. F. Abbott, with a Foreword by 
Viscount Bryce. xiii+418 pp. 1920. Macmillan. 18s. 


“Critics, I hope,’’ the author remarks in his preface, ‘* will 
not do my work the injustice of thinking that it is not serious because, 
perhaps, it is not very dull.’’ Certainly the chapter-headings might 
give the impression of amateur work. Ottoman history is a mine 
of picturesque incidents, and the quaint phraseology in which 
sixteenth and seventeeth century Western observers have described 
this Oriental society has attracted numerous dilettanti whose 
anthologies of anecdotes have made little contribution to historical 
knowledge. But Mr. Abbott is completely justified in claiming that 
the present work does not belong to this class. He has drawn 
throughout upon the sources: the Turkey and Levant Company 
papers in the Record Office; the Finch papers; and the contemporary 
material published already. 

For the particular years he has chosen, the sources are, as Mr. 
Abbott points out, particularly full; but that in itself would not 
necessarily be a recommendation of the book. It is a vice (though a 
natural one) of historians to measure the importance of events by 
the amount of evidence that survives about them, rather than by 


the intrinsic importance of the events themselves. Fortunately, 
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however, Mr. Abbott’s period, short as it is, is a turning point in 
the history of the Ottoman Empire. It covers the interval: between 
the last war in which the Ottoman frontiers were advanced in Europe 
and the first war in which they began to recede. And it coincides 
with the moment at which the non-Moslem Near Eastern subjects 
of the Empire first succeeded in mounting to high office of state 
without paying the price of Turcification. The two phenomena were 
both symptoms of the decay of the specific Ottoman institutions 
which had given the Empire its greatness. The weakness showed 
itself simultaneously on the external and the internal fronts. We 
possess one particularly brilliant book written at this juncture—Sir 
Paul Rycaut’s Present State of the Ottoman Empire (1668). All 
research throwing fresh light on this critical time is of interest and 
value to students of Near and Middle Eastern history. 
A. J. ToynBer. 


Germany and the French Revolution. By G. P. Goocn. vii+ 543 pp. 
1920. Longmans. 14s. 

Mr. Goocn has written a useful book upon an interesting subject. 
It is the first attempt by an English writer to give a comprehensive 
view of the effects produced upon the German mind by the French 
Revolution. In spite of the profound difference in character between 
the two peoples and their immemorial hostility, the Germans of that 
age were highly susceptible to French influence. They were far 
better acquainted with French thought than their neighbours with 
German thought. German princes and nobles studied French litera- 
ture and copied French manners. Although the political condition 
of Germany, split up among several hundred governments, could not 
be compared with that of a centralised monarchy such as France, 
the grievances which contributed most to the French Revolution 
could be paralleled in many German States. The middle class felt 
itself cramped by obsolete institutions, and the peasantry were sub- 
ject to heavy burthens. Almost destitute of national feeling, the 
Germans were prepared to welcome every foreign impulse. 

In Germany, therefore, nearly the whole intellectual class greeted 
the outbreak of the Revolution with enthusiasm. As elsewhere, there 
followed in Germany a process of disillusionment. Mr. Gooch takes 
one by one the most distinguished writers or. groups of writers in 
Germany at that time, and gives us the pith of their reflections upon 
events in France. First come those publicists whom he terms the 
Hanover Whigs, Rehberg, Brandes, and Spittler. The political tie 
between Hanover and England had made English institutions and 
English modes of thought familiar to these men, who also had some 
experience of public life. Almost alone in Germany they applied the 
historic method to politics and understood the real merit of Burke’s 
** Reflections «n the French Revolution.’’ Gentz, who became the 
most famous German publicist of the ensuing generation, employed a 
different method, and became a far more unsparing enemy of the 
Revolution. He, too, was a fervent admirer of Burke. In contrast 
with him, Wilhelm von Humboldt took a calmly critical view of events 
in France. He rejected the belief, almost universal in the eighteenth 
century, that mankind could be regenerated by governments. He 
thought that governments do most good when they leave the indi- 
vidual free to seek his own happiness, and he enforced this doctrine in 
the little treatise on State action long afterwards praised by J. 8. Mill. 
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That German poets should have been fervent admirers of the 
French Revolution, at least in its dawn, was natural. Although an 
aged man, Klopstock shared to the full the enthusiasm of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth But the greatest of German poets was the least 
enthusiastic. Goethe was indeed interested in the French Revolu- 
tion, as he was interested in life generally. It was a memorable fact 
to study and to comprehend. Not whether he liked or disliked it. 
but what it mesnt was to him the essential thing. Such a frame of 
mind is adverse to enthusiasm. Goethe, although a man of letters, 
was also a man of affairs; he had taken part in government, he knew 
human nature, and he had learnt not to expect too much from mere 
political change Still he was so far excited by the Revolution that, 
according to his well-known practice, he from time to time wrote a 
play or a poem to disburthen his mind, although it cannot be said 
that any of these, with the exception of ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea,’’ 
has added to his fame. Schiller caught fire more readily, but his 
zeal for the Revolution was not lasting. Between poetry and politics 
there is a gulf fixed. Even in his ‘‘ Histories ’’ Shakespeare leaves 
out almost everything political to concern himself with the indi- 
vidual soul. So both Goethe and Schiller ended by returning to the 
idea of culture, of individual development. 

The younger school of men of letters, the Romantics, took different 
sides, but always with the same exaggeration. Some glorified the 
Revolution ; others, like Novalis, tried to revive the mediaeval senti- 
ment of personal loyalty and the mystic conception of kingship. 
Among the philosophers, Kant, although advanced in years, proved 
one of the most faithful and consistent admirers of the Revolution. 
But he felt a true German reverence for authority, and when frank- 
ness might have been dangerous preferred to be silent. Fichte and 
even Hegel, as young men, were revolutionary enthusiasts. Mr. 
Gooch gives a chapter to George Forster, the most eminent of those 
German zealots who actually threw in their lot with France and 
became French citizens. As might be expected, they were usually 
weak men like Adam Lux, the worshipper of Charlotte Corday, or 
half-insane, like the ambassador of mankind, Anacharsis Clootz. 

In the later chapters of this volume Mr. Gooch discusses the 
action of the various German Governments when menaced by the 
French Revolution. In nearly every case the lack of energy and 
ability was glaring. The lesser princes were almost as much afraid 
of Prussia and Austria as of the French. Prussia denended on the 
personal qualities of the king, and Frederick William IT. was incap- 
able. Austria was distracted by jealousy of Prussia. The two great 
monarchies made war in a pitiable fashion, while the lesser princes 
held aloof as long as they could and made peace as soon as possible. 
The results were the loss of the Rhineland and the establishment of 
French control over Germany. In conclusion, Mr. Gooch touches 
on the reforms made in Bavaria, Prussia, and elsewhere. either in 
direct imitation of France or in the hope of throwing off her yoke. 
But this part of the subject has been more fully treated by other 
English writers. 

A few mistakes may be noted for a future edition. The Revolu- 
tion of Fructidor took place in 1797, not in 1796 (p. 62). ‘‘ Suffi- 
ciently ’’ (p. 72. 1. 17) should be “‘ not sufficiently.’’ The outbreak of 
the revolutionary wars came in 1792, not in 1791 (p. 188). ‘‘ Anti- 
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revolutionary ’’ (p. 211, 1. 11) should clearly be ‘‘ ante-revolution- 
ary.’’ ‘‘ Liberal tenure ’’ (p. 265, 1. 10) must be a slip for “‘ liberal 
tenor.”’ ‘* Destination ’’ (p. 271, 1. 26) ought to read ‘‘ detestation.”’ 
‘* Privileged classes ’’ (p. 379, 1. 16) must be meant for ‘‘ unprivileged 


classes.’”’ F. C. Montaavus. 


A Short History of the United States. By J. S. Bassett, Ph.D. 
1920. The Macmillan Co. £1. 


A History of the People of the United States. By W. Txompson. 
1916. Harrap. 6s. 


A History of the United States. By J. P. O'Hara. 1919. The 
Macmillan Co. 6s. 


A Graphic History of the United States. By W. TxHompson and 
E. Rose. 1920. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


A New Treatment of American History. By lL. R. Harley, Ph.D. 
1919. Published by the author, The Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 


Or making of text books there is no end; but it is satisfactory 
to note that four of the histories here dealt with are found to comply 
with the rule given by Dr. Harley in his able lecture, delivered in the 
University of Pennsylvania on March 5, 1919. Each and all aim 
at avoiding “‘ a provincial or one-sided treatment of the subject’’; 
though Mr. Thompson’s laudable desire to bring out the relations 
between American history and that of Europe leads to a somewhat 
sketchy outline of the latter subject, and Dr. Bassett, in spite of 
his efforts to be impartial, often shows in what direction his sym- 
pathies lie. An Englishman has no cause to complain of the treat- 
ment, in any of these books, of the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion ; though the present writer thinks that, in all of them, too great 
stress is laid on the immediate and accidental causes, as opposed 
to those arising from the clash of conflicting political, social, and 
religious ideals. In treating the Navigation Laws, none of the 
volumes deals with the aspect of the subject brought out by Gustav 
Schmoller. 

What strikes one in reading three of these histories, addressed to 
readers of different ages and orders of intelligence, is the uniformity of 
treatment prevailing throughout. American history is, we take it, 
studied on more systematic lines than has been, in the past at any rate, 
the habit in England with regard to our own history. The wealth of 
illustrations and of excellent maps adds very much to the usefulness of 
both Mr. Thompson’s and Mr. O’Hara’s volumes, and they are both 
remarkably cheap. One gathers that Mr. O’Hara’s book is written 
by a Roman Catholic; and, accordingly, it contains information not 
given in general histories, but the author should have known that 
Montcalm was not Governor of Canada, and the statement that the 
Acadians were “‘ ill-used under British rule’”’ is singularly false. 
In fact the French Government of Canada recognised with alarm the 
exceptional kindness with which they were, for a long time, treated. 

The special feature of Mr. Thompson’s book is that ‘‘ the accounts 
of the political and military phases of the history have been abridged, 
so that the commercial, industrial, and social phases might be given 
their appropriate share of attention.’’ The claim is thus, to a con- 
siderable extent, made good that ‘‘ the text is . . . a story of the 
everyday life of the people.’’ The short Graphic history, on the 
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other hand, aims at bringing its subject within the range of a young 
reader’s comprehension by grouping the facts round outstanding 
historical characters, and thus substituting a succession of short bio- 
graphies for a detailed narrative. The method has, perhaps, its 
possibilities; but it must regretfully be admitted that, to make it 
successful, it requires something more approaching the touch of 
genius and a more lively style. 

Dr. Bassett’s volume is on a much larger scale than are the books 
already mentioned. It occupies 850 closely-printed pages, and we 
soon recognise that ‘‘ much thought has been given to the proper 
distribution of emphasis between the various historical factors.’’ 
Especially valuable are the summaries of the habits and social pro- 
gress of the people at different times; whilst adequate attention is 
paid to the doings of Congress and of the Executive, so far as they 
affected the lives and welfare of the American people. Although the 
present volume is issued under the date 1920, it was apparently pub- 
lished in 1913. Here and there, where English history is in question, 
there are slips or misprints. Thus we are told that Harvard was 
supposed to have been modelled after Emanuel College, Oxford (sic), 
and Granville (Carteret) appears as ‘‘ Grenville.’’ ‘‘Coarse’’ is a 
strange epithet to apply to Canning; and Castlereagh was not British 
Prime Minister in 1814. The bibliographical notes add greatly to 
the value of a valuable volume. Undoubtedly the aim has been ful- 
filled of laying ‘‘ the necessary foundation for those who wish to 
pursue further the subject of American history in whatever phase they 
may be interested.”’ H. E. Eacerron. 


British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government, 1839-1854. By 
J. L. Morison, M.A., D.Litt. xiv +369 pp. 1919. MacLehose. 
8s. 6d. 


Dr. Morison, who is Professor of Colonial History in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, has written a most instructive and 
scholarly volume, the result of very considerable reading and research. 
Through the delay in its publication—caused by the war in which 
the author took an active part—the impressions gained from an exam- 
ination of the sources have had time to clarify and to become crystal- 
lised. The result is an exceedingly readable volume full of clearly 
defined statements of the greatest interest and importance. 

In Chapter II., on the “‘ Canadian Community,’’ the author 
gives the best picture yet drawn of the state of the country at the 
time when these important political changes were about to take 
place. Never before has the stage upon which the drama of Cana- 
dian self-government was played under the successive administrations 
of Sydenham, Bagot, Metcalfe and Elgin been better described. 
Against this background the réle of each of these governors is 
pictured with clearness and precision. 

‘‘ Sydenham,’” says Dr. Morison (p. 123), ‘‘ not only engineered 
a difficult Act of Union past all preliminary obstacles, but, of his own 
initiative, gave Canada the local institutions through which alone the 
country could grow into disciplined self-dependence.’’ He also “‘ forced 
those who demanded responsible government to test and think over 
again their own position.’’ 

Though Bagot’s administration occupied but one year, the events 
of certain weeks in the autumn of 1842 were of vital importance in 
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the development of Canadian self-government. ‘‘ In selecting indi- 
viduals for his councils, Bagot almost unconsciously followed the 
wishes of Baldwin and his party, until, at the end, he found himself 
in the hands of resolute advocates of responsible government ’”’ 
(p. 144). By the close of September, 1842, responsible government 
in Canada had become an accomplished fact. Bagot had, however, 
proceeded in the teeth of an almost universal feeling at home, and 
on his death in May, 1848, Metcalfe was sent out ‘‘ to stay the 
flowing tide.’’ 

This Anglo-Indian’s attempt to demonstrate the inapplicability 
of such a form of government to a colony forced him to become in 
practice the unconscious leader of the Conservatives, the smallest 
and least representative group in the colony, but in the Governor- 
General's opinion the only true friends in Canada to Britain. As the 
Governor-General refused to give the Cabinet a free hand, the Minis- 
ters in November, 1848, resigned. For two years Metcalfe was 
occupied with the task of governing without responsible Ministers. 
The election of 1844, one of the fiercest in the history of the Colony, 
gave the Governor-General a majority of six, but his new Cabinet 
lacked authority and cohesion. His Ministers had no followers. It 
remained for his successor ‘* to decide whether Britain preferred a 
second rebellion and probable separation to a radical change of 
system ’’ (p. 186). 

Fortunately for Canada Great Britain had in 1846 discovered 
the principle of laissez-faire, and in January, 1847, Lord Grey sent 
out Elgin to apply this principle to Canadian parliamentary institu- 
tions. By assenting to the Rebellion Losses Bill, Elgin both saved 
the dignity of the Crown and overcame the Nationalist difficulty in 
Lower Canada; for he discovered that French Canada was funda- 
mentally Conservative and that discontent was due in great part 
to British stupidity. As Dr. Morison well says (p. 201): ‘‘ Elgin’s 
solution of the question of responsible government was so natural 
and easy that the reader of his dispatches forgets how completely 
his task had baffled all his predecessors.’’ When in 1852 Lord 
Elgin returned home he left behind him Canadian politicians trained 
by his efforts to govern Canada according to British usage. 

The final chapters are devoted to British opinion and Canadian 
autonomy. “It is surprising to find the party of Wellington and 
of British supremacy varying their doctrine of central authority with 
very pessimistic prophecies concerning the connection between 
mother country and colonies ’’ (p. 253). In 1852 Disraeli wrote to 
Malmesbury that ‘‘ these wretched colonies will all be independent 
in a few years, and are a mill-stone round our necks.’’ Lord John 
Russell held much saner views, and as early as 1849 proposed a 
federal union of all the British American provinces with the object 
of giving them “‘ something more to think of than their mere local 
squabbles ’’ and also to prevent them becoming merged in the 
American Union. 

This volume does credit both to the author and also to Canadian 
scholarship, which it is to be hoped will be stimulated by such 2 
production. There is a good index and few slips. On p. 46, coureurs 
du bois should be coureurs de bois. It is a pity that the year of pub- 
lication of most of the volumes cited in the footnotes has been 
omitted, H. P. Briaaar. 
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Peace Handbooks.- Edited by Sir Grorncze W. Protnero Vols. 
I. and II. (comprising Nos. 1-14), Austria-Hungary. H.M. 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2. 12s. 6d. each vol. 


In 1917 the Foreign Office established a special Historical section, 
which for the remainder of the war devoted itself to preparing a series 
of handbooks dealing with the geography, history, and economics of 
the various countries likely to be affected by the future Peace Con- 
ference. It would have been unfortunate if so much laborious work 
had remained inaccessible to the general public, and Sir George 
Prothero, under whose able direction the whole series was originally 
prepared, is to be congratulated on having obtained permission for 
their publication, both as single pamphlets (unbound) and in a series 
of 25 bound volumes, classified on geographical lines. Out of the 
original 161 items four (apparently on the Netherlands, the Saar, 
Russia and Persia) have been cancelled, for reasons which are not 
specified.! 

The series has its obvious limitations, but the essential point {s 
that it fulfils its purpose of providing concise and easily digested 
summaries for the plain man or the “ plain statesman.’’ But there 
is necessarily some inequality of treatment, owing to the number of 
hands to which the work has been entrusted, and oczasional con- 
fusion, owing to the minute watertight compartments into which 
some subjects are divided. As, however, the series fills many gaps 
and is therefore likely to remain long in use, the following corrections 
are offered for any future reprint. 

No. 1 (Austria and Hungary). Hungary was not united with 
Poland under Vladislav II., but only with Bohemia (p. 33). Leopold 
I. died in 1705, not 1703 (p. 35). Francis adopted the title of Emveror 
in 1804, not 1805 (p. 4). This blunder occurs again in No. 2 
(Bohemia), where it is assumed that Francis became Emperor of 
Austria after the Holy Roman Empire had disappeared, though in 
reality he only abandoned the older title two years later. This is a 
point of very considerable constitutional importance. Again, the 
secret Austro-Serbian Treaty was concluded in 1881, not 1882, and 
for 10, not 6 years (No. 1, p. 77). The otherwise accurate survey of 
Austro-Hungarian foreign policy breaks down when it reaches the 
administration of Connt Berchtold, of whom we are told that his 
“opportunist policy had not been sufficiently forcible to avert the 
second Balkan War.’’ It would be more accufate tosav that ‘‘ it had 
been sufficiently forcible to provoke ’’ that war: for it is notorious 
that Berchtold and his minister in Sofia, Count Tarnowski. did all 
in their power, not merely to split the Balkan Alliance, which was 
more than excusable in view of its secret anti-Austrian clause, but 
to produce a fundamental divergence of aims, and then an armed 
conflict, between Bulgaria and Serbia. 

In the list of Austrian Premiers (No. 1, p. 2) the Stremayr Cabinet 
is omitted : Hasner and Wittek were not Counts, but Baron and Ritter 
respectively. In No. 5 (Bukovina), np. 16, there is some confusion 
regarding the reorganisation of the Roumanian Orthodox Church. 
In 1864 the Roumanians of Hungarv and Transvlvania were senarated 
from the Serbian Patriarchate and placed under a Metropolitan of 


1 The 157 pamvhlets vary in price from 6d. to 5a., and the 25 volumes from 
10s. 6d. to 149, 6d, A complete list of the series may be obtained from the 
Stationery Office, 
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their own in Hermannstadt (Sibiu), not under Czernowitz, which 
became a distinct Metropolitan See for the Orthodox of the Austrian 
Empire only. It is also inaccurate to allude (No. 6, p. 27) to 
‘*Patriarchates of Belgrade and Karlowitz’’ in 1731: the former did not 
exist, and the latter had been suppressed on the death of the 
Patriarch Arsen, in direct defiance of the Imperial pledges on the 
strength of which he and his flock had migrated into Habsburg 
territory in 1690. In the section on the Banat there is no reference 
to the steady suppression of Serb liberties during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to the consequent emigration to Russia, nor to the way in which 
the Court of Vienna alternately encouraged the Serbs against the 
Magyars (notably by founding the Illyrian Chancellery and summon- 
ing a Serb National Congress at Temesvar in 1790) and then handed 
them over to the latter’s pleasure. 

The treatment of Transylvania (No. 6) is distinctly inadequate. 
No clue is given as to the fundamental contrast between the ‘‘ recog- 
nised nations ’’ and confessions and the subject Roumanian masses, 
which, though forming the majority of the population, had no political 
rights and only a ‘‘ tolerated,’’ not a “‘ recognised,’’ position for their 
Church. The writer’s attitude is best illustrated by the fact that he 
refers to them throughout as ‘‘ Vlachs ’’—a name which they them- 
selves resent, and which in ordinary parlance and all scientific works 
has long since been restricted to their kinsmen of Macedonia—and 
by a footnote referring to ‘‘ the Viachs as a Romance-speaking people, 
identical in race with the Roumanians, by whose name they are some- 
times called.’’ Their political sufferings, especially since 1867, are 
treated in the most perfunctory way: and indeed this whole pam- 
phlet is bound to produce an entirely false impression as to 
the relative position of the Roumanians, Serbs, and Magyars 
in Hungary—a grave criticism, considering that its purpose was to 
enlighten the reader as to the justice or injustice of national claims 
put forward by Roumania and Jugoslavia at the Peace Conference. 

The second volume, dealing with the various Jugoslav provinces 
of Austria-Hungary, under six separate heads, is relatively more 
detailed than the first, and there is also more sureness of treatment. 
The final section on ‘‘ The Jugoslav Movement ’’ deserves special 
commendation, and saves the volume as a whole from the criticism 
of undue subdivision of the subject. In No. 8 (Croatia) there is the 
euriously inaccurate statement that the Emperor Maximilian (born 
in 1459, succeeded his father in 1498) was elected to the Crown of 
Croatia in 1457. Some of the nobles opposed King Matthias’ election 
in 1458, but there was no such incident. In the otherwise excellent 
survey of recent Croatian history the writer curiously omits the dic- 
tatorship of Cuvaj, and his suspension both of the Croatian Constitu- 
tion and of the Serbian Orthodox Church autonomy—events which 
did much to kindle the enthusiasm for Serbia during the Balkan War. 
In No. 12 (p. 21) Baron Kallay is referred to as translator of 
Mill’s Essay on Liberty. This is, I suspect, inaccurate: if true, 
surely more would have been heard of it, in-view of the piquant fact 
that the same book was undoubtedly translated into Serb by the 
present King Peter of Jugoslavia. Did he fight for liberty in Bosnia 
in the ‘seventies, merely in order that a rival translator should be 
installed us the Governor of that province under alien rule?! 

The economic sections are as a rule full of careful detail, but 
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always deal with the trees rather than the wood. For instance, there 
is nothing which would enable the reader to form an opinion as to 
the economic effects of drawing the new frontiers across the existing 
railway system of Hungary. While the early history of Austrian 
Silesia (No. 4) is given with unusual fulness, there is no material for 
judging the rival economic claims of Czech and Pole—which is surely 
the main requirement of any reader. The economic “ pros and cons ” 
for a partition of the Banat might also have been summarised with 
advantage. It is also to be regretted that the method employed in 
the various Jugoslav handbooks, of giving bilingual or trilingual 
place-names in parallel columns, has not also been adopted in the 
case of Transylvania and Slovakia, where it is even more needed. 
Again, the list of banks at the end of ‘‘ Bohemia ’’ loses half its 
value because their names are only given in English, and not in 
the Czech or German original also. 

Apart from short bibliographies, one very useful feature is the 
printing of translations of various fundamental laws and treaties 
(especially as regards Austria, Hungary, and Croatia). In any future 
edition these latter should be completed in the light of Professor 
Pribram’s publication of the full official texts of the Triple Alliance 
and Reinsurance Treaty. R. W. Seton-Warson. 


Peace Handbooks. Edited by Sir Grorce W. Protuero. Vol. X, 
Mohammedanism: Turkey in Asia (1). 128. 6d. Vol. XI. 
Turkey in Asia (2). 14s. 6d. H.M. Stationery Office. 


Tue series to which these two volumes belong is the joint product 
of several Government Departments, or sections of Departments, 
which accumulated various information during the war and placed 
it at the disposal of the Foreign Office for the Peace Conference. 
The books are anonymous, but they represent the knowledge of a 
great number of experts, both officials and private persons, who in 
time of peace are engaged on historical, geographical, or economic 
research. 

These two volumes on Mohammedanism and Turkey in Asia are 
closely related to Vols. III. and IV. (The Balkan States), and to 
isolated handbooks in other volumes, e.g., Vol. IX. 54 (Caucasia), and 
Vol. XIII. 76 (Persian Gulf). All the handbooks they contain, except 
three, are arranged, on the general plan of the series, in four sections : 
I. Geography, Physical and Political ; II. Political History ; IIT. Social 
and Political Conditions; IV. Economie Conditions. And they are 
furnished with concise, because expert, selections of documents, 
statistical tables and bibliographies. 

Handbooks 57 (Mohammedan History, 38.), 58 (Turkey in Asia: 
General, 6d.), and 66 (The French in the Levant, 1s.), on the 
other hand, are purely historical, and will introduce readers not 
specially acquainted with Middle Eastern history to subjects for 
which they would otherwise have to hunt through many fat volumes. 
It may be noted that No. 58, a particularly brilliant sketch of which 
the reviewer can guess the author, practically begins with the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when the Ottoman Empire entered 
on the first crisis of its long-drawn-out dissolution. 

ARNOLD ToyNBEE. 
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In Eastern Exploration, Past and Future (1918. Constable), 
Professor Petrie gives first a sketch of excavations in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia and then a series of lucid suggestions on our future 
activities in these lands in the field of archeology. The book pro- 
vides much food for thought, no little of which arises from the 
author's rightly reiterated protests against the destructive lack of 
method which has only too frequently taken the place of proper 
excavation. ‘‘ We have seen in Egypt, under Government permis- 
sion, clearances by plundering natives who mix up all they find and 
destroy its value, clearances by foreign museum agents to fill a 
museum without any record or publication, clearances with a record 
kept entirely private and results refused publication for ten or twenty 
years, clearances by speculators who are entirely ignorant of the 
meaning or importance of what they find or destroy.’’ The 
unscientific method of fossicking ancient sites for some particularly 
attractive class of objects should have ceased long ago, and it is 
well that such an authority on proper digging as Professor Petrie 
should inveigh so strongly against it. ‘‘ On the Jewish history there 
may be much more underground than all we now have in written 
record. But we shall never recover it if digging is left to natives and 
treasure-hunters, such as the mischievous and futile expedition of 
six years ago.’” Howlong public opinion here will remain supine and 
fainéant on the question of the science of archeology will depend on 
future education. R. C. T. 


The Inscription on the Stele of Mésa, commonly called the 
Moabite stone, by H. F. B. Compston (S.P.C.K.), is an excellent 
little handbook, giving the text of the Moabite stone in the ancient 
character and in Hebrew, with a translation. Altogether a marvel- 
lous sixpennyworth, which every Orientalist will welcome. . 

R. C. T. 


Mr. Hanpcock has provided the student of ancient laws with a 
complete version (8.P.C.K., 18.) of the great Code of Hammurabi, 
the King of Babylon c. 2180-2088 8.c., in a convenient and handy 
form for those who desire even a smaller edition than that of Canon 
Johns. We could have wished that Scheil’s original and monumental 
publication had been given at least a mention equal to that of the 
subsequent edition of Harper and Godbey, on which latter Mr. 
Handcock has relied, but this is a minor criticism of a useful little 
hook. He has also edited Selections from the Tell El-Amarna 
Letters (8.P.C.K., 4d.). Whether there is really any demand 
for translation of a few of the Tell El-Amarna tablets 
may be open to doubt. There may, however, be students 
who wish for a glimpse of this class of ancient literature, 
such as may be read in a few minutes, and to these it will appeal. A 
note on the last page appears to be missing. R. C. T. 
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Tue first half of the pamphlet on Coins and Medals, by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, Keeper of Coins and Medals in the British Museum (8.P.C.K., 
‘‘ Helps for Students,’’ No. 36; 1s. 6d.), consists of a brief introduc- 
tion to the study, from the point of view of the historical student. 
Numerous instances are given, drawn from various periods and 
regions, of the way in which coins can supplement or illustrate other 
historical evidence, and examples are quoted of political and 
economic conditions and developments which would be unknown to 
us but for the evidence of coins. It is thus made clear that ‘‘ no 
student can afford to neglect the numismatic evidence on his 
subject.’’ But, on the other hand, the author does not minimise the 
difficulties and pitfalls that await the historical student who is not 
a trained numismatist, but wishes to avail himself of the information 
to be derived from coins. Both devices and inscriptions may be 
misleading; and a reader may even “feel that the snares which 
beset the numismatic ways are so numerous that it is better to 
avoid them altogether.’’ Such is not, however, the moral of the 
book; though ‘‘ the interpretation of coins may not be undertaken 
with the light heart that betokens inexperience,’’ all possible help 
is given by the full and most useful bibliography of publications on 
coins, classified so that the student can easily find what concerns 
any period or district. A word or two is added as to the character 
and scope of the more important books, and thus the necessary 
guidance is supplied. E. A. G. 


In the thirteenth century the introduction of Arabian learning and 
scholastic method changed the mental attitude of the Western world ; 
and among other branches of knowledge medicine felt the new 
impulse. It is with the condition of medicine in England before 
that change that Dr. Singer deals in his essay on Early English 
Magic and Medicine. (The British Academy; 34 pp., 4s.). His 
materials are, of course, scanty, and their criticism, as he says, 
difficult. But he has succeeded in analysing the confused mass of 
half-forgotten science, religious ceremonies, magic, herb-lore, and 
folk-lore into its parts, and even in giving a conjectural sketch of 
the order in which the various portions reached this country. In 
spite of the suggestion of the title the result goes to show that, so 
far at any rate as medicine went, there was no distinctive English 
medicine at all; nor does it seem that there were even any places 
in England which could be called centres of study. Even the foik- 
lore and herb-lore are largely imported. The history of the settle- 
ment of England, of course, largely accounts for this; and another 
factor, it may be suggested, may be found in the wandering habits 
of the members of the craft. All students tend to be travellers; and 
the names of persons known to us as surgeons and leeches at a later 
date often show a foreign origin. The whole paper is worth reading; 
and the drawings of plants reproduced from early manuscripts are 
especially interesting. C. G. C. 


Dr. Wiiu1am Mi.uEr’s admirable little book, The Latin Orient 
(Helps for Students of History, No. 87: 8.P.C.K., 1s. 6d., pp. 61), 
shows the hand of an expert who has done detailed work all over the 
field of which he gives a survey here. The extremely intricate subject- 
matter is clearly disentangled and cleverly arranged, and the biblio- 
graphy is a model of selection. When Mr. Miller published his big 
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book on The Latins in the Levant, critics regretted that he confined 
his view to the medieval Western penetration of fresh !ands, and 
omitted the gesta Francorum in Syria. He has now made amends, 
and has proved that he could have written as good a book on the 
larger scale on the Syrian principalities, if he had chosen—or still 
chose—to do so. A. J. T. 


A useful addition to the series of ‘‘ Helps for Students of 
History *’ will be found in Mr. A. G. Little’s Guide to Franciscan 
Studies (S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.). Lf it serves to attract a few more 
students of history to serious work in a most interesting field, it will 
have produced a valuable result. For while there are a good many 
who have during the last twenty years produced edifying or de- 
votional books based on the Franciscan story, there are still very 
few in this country who have concerned themselves with the intricate 
historical problems connected with the sources and the development 
of the Franciscan Order; and certainly no one who has done as much 
for the subject as Mr. Little himself. The Guide indicates very 
clearly the main documents to be studied, the extent of the results 
already secured, and—what is most valuable—indications of a number 
of problems still awaiting solution. Any mediaevalist on the look out 
for a subject of research will find half a dozen suggested to him by 
perusing Mr. Little’s small volume: but then most mediaevalists who 
are competent to undertake such subjects have plenty of their own 
problems! The first chapter on Lives of St. Francis is written with 
remarkable breadth of view and freedom from partisanship, and it 
summarises a most controversial subject in a suggestive way. One 
small criticism of detail may be allowed. On p. 10 Mr. Little 
refers to the death of St. Francis as 8 October, 1226, without any 
explanation. Strictly speaking he is quite right, according to modern 
calculation of time. But in 1226 time was reckoned ecclesiastically 
from the decline of the sun, i.e., from vespers, and so it is more 
usual to state St. Francis’ death as 4 October: for which reason also 
his cult is on 4 October. Mr. Little will doubtless reply that we 
now reckon the day from midnight and he will be men oo 


Our Smallest Ally: A Brief Account of the Assyrian Nation in 
the Great War (S8.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.) is a straightforward narra- 
tive, of historical value, by Dr. W. A. Wigram, a writer 
intimately acquainted with the history and country of the 
Nestorians and with the people themselves. It is a romantic 
story of repeated resistance against overwhelming odds, 
and repeated exoduses of an entire population over cruel country in 
cruel weather, with all the physical and mental anguish which this 
has entailed. If we dismiss this as one of the ‘‘ minor’’ tragedies 
of the war, it is only because others surpass it statistically, and 
because our imagination is numbed by the gigantic addition to the 
sum of human misery during the last half-dozen years. The tragedy 
is not finished, for the Nestorians’ native valleys have been left under 
Ottoman sovereignty by the Treaty of Sévres. A..F .%. 


Tue Rev, T, C. Porteus, in Capt. Myles Standish, his Lost Lands 
and Lancashire Connections (Manchester Univ. Press, 88. 6d.), 
investigates with a wealth of local knowledge the truth of the familiar 
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story that the military leader of the Pilgrim Fathers had been dis- 
possessed of vast estates in the county of his birth. The story is 
founded upon the claim in Standish’s will, but has been distorted 
out of all proportion. With patient scholarship the author traces 
out from early deeds, parish records, diocesan registers, etc., the 
history of the Standish family in Lancashire and the Isle of Man, 
and shows that in all probability Myles was descended from a branch 
of the family who owned lands at Ormskirk. It was to these that 
the Captain laid claim, the family having lost them owing to com- 
plicated legal transactions in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Standishes of Ormskirk were only remotely connected with the 
owners of Duxbury Park, near Wigan, and of Standish Hall, with 
which Myles is usually associated. The little book has some excel- 
lent illustrations, and contains also some notes upon the allusions 
in Longfellow’s poem, The Courtship of Miles Standish, and the 
Jacobite plots in Lancashire. A. P.N. 


THE subject of Professor W. C. Abbott’s essay, ‘‘ Colonel ’’ John 
Scott of Long Island (Yale University Press, 5s. 6d.), is the Major 
Scott whose name must be familiar to those who have investigated 
the history of Guiana in the seventeenth century or have read the 
papers connected with the Venezuela Arbitration of 1895. His 
claim to historical mention and to a place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography rests upon a Relation that he wrote of his adven- 
tures in Guiana and the West Indies in connection with Lord 
Willoughby. The controversy as to his credibility was fought out 
over the Venezuela boundary question, and later in connection with 
the story of the Popish Plot. In the result his character for veracity 
seems to have been cleared to some extent from the cloud under 
which it has lain for two centuries, but the story of his life as 
definitively worked out by Prof. Abbott is distinctly an unsavoury one. 
The essay must take the place of the unsatisfactory and incomplete 
biography of Scott in the Dictionary, and demands the attention of 
students of West Indian history in the period that succeeded the 
Restoration. A, FR, 


One of the all too numerous group of younger historians 
who were killed in the war, Charles Sproxton was a scholar 
in thought and a scholar in words, but possessed of what 
scholars too often lack, a deep human sympathy. The one 
work of historical value which he left us, his Prince Consort Prize 
Essay on Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 7s. 6d)., if not great in itself, is far above mediocrity, 
and great in its promise for his future career. Not only does it show 
a just arrangement of material and a fine appreciation of the his- 
torical background of its subject, but every now and then there 
comes peeping forth one of those sly touches of ironic humour that 
want only his disarming smile to make the whole man live again 
before us. For to those of us that knew him, it was the man that 
mattered; his real work was yet to come, and of its worth we had 
no fear. E. R. A. 
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